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Qlotes of Recent Exposition. 


PRoFEssoR MarcouioutH has contributed an 
article to Zhe Lxposttor for July on ‘Recent 
Exposition of the 53rd Chapter of Isaiah.’ 


collection and criticism of the answers which have 


Itisa 


lately been given to the question, ‘Who is the 
Suffering Servant of the Lord?’ 


Although the title of the article is ‘ Recent 
Exposition,’ Professor Margoliouth begins with an 
answer which was made a long while ago. He 
begins with the answer of ‘the Deacon Philip’ to 
‘the Queen of Meroe’s minister.’ We know what 
the Deacon Philip’s For many 
generations the Church was well content with it. 
And perhaps the Church will return to it again. 
But it has not been accepted recently. And 


answer was. 


so Professor Margoliouth surveys the recent 
exposition. 
He begins with Dr. J. W. Thirtle. Now Dr. 


Thirtle is an anti-critical and altogether orthodox 
expositor, and he leaves the door open for at 
least the possibility that the Deacon Philip was 
right. But, in the first place at any rate, he holds 
that the Servant of the Lord was Hezekiah. For 
Dr. Thirtle has a great opinion of Hezekiah. As 
Professor Margoliouth says, ‘He would give that 
kihg an importance for the poetical books of the 
Bible to be compared with that which a Cambridge 
scholar recently tried to find for Murena, in the 
Vor. XIX.—No. 11—AUGUST 1908. 


Odes of Horace.’ Will Hezekiah do? With a 
delicious touch of irony Professor Margoliouth 
remarks, ‘Since no interpretation would be 
suggested which was absolutely devoid of plausi- 
bility, it may be admitted that with this application 
the clause (531°), “He shall see his seed, he shall 


prolong his days,” becomes highly significant.’ 


Professor Margoliouth passes to another inter- 
pretation. It is the interpretation of Professor 
Ernest Sellin, of Vienna. 
Professor Sellin believed that the Servant of the 
Lord was Zerubbabel. But that was only a work- 


It proved its value, he claims, in 


There was a time when 


ing hypothesis. 
leading to the final solution of the problem. The 
final solution is found in Jehoiachin. 


Now Jehoiachin, as Professor Margoliouth 
points out, ‘is by no means a prominent figure 
on the Israelitish stage.’ The compiler of the 
Books of Kings states that he ‘did evil in the 
sight of the Lord,’ that he put himself with his 
family and officers into the power of the king of 
Babylon, and that he remained a prisoner in 
Babylon for thirty-seven years, after which time 
he was released and given honourable treatment. 
What qualification had Jehoiachin for fulfilling the 
office of the Servant of the Lord? ‘That he will 
That the pleasure of the Lord will 


Jeremiah prophesies (22°) 


see his seed ? 
prosper in his hand? 
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that he will not prosper and will be childless. 
But Professor Margoliouth quotes the Arab 
proverb, ‘ The eye of love hides every blemish,’ and 
he does not seem to wonder that Professor Sellin 
finds Jehoiachin as satisfactory as Dr. Thirtle 
finds Hezekiah. 

Professor Sellin believes that the king of 
Babylon allowed Jehoiachin to re-establish his 
empire. Where does he find that? “He finds it 
in 2 Kings 25, by ‘reading between the lines.’ 
But, says Professor Margoliouth, if we were to 
read between the lines in this fashion very often, 
we should make some remarkable additions to 
our historical knowledge. We should, as in this 
case, sometimes contradict what is in the lines 
themselves. For there it is plainly stated that 
Jehoiachin remained a pensioner at the court of 
‘the king of Babylon ‘all the days of his life.’ 


Professor Margoliouth has missed the inter- 
pretation of his fellow. Arabist Mr. Weir, who 
holds, as we saw in a recent number of THE 
Expository TIiMmEs, that the Servant of the Lord 
is Cyrus, king of Persia. He passes next to 
Giesebrecht’s emendation of Gressmann. 


Giesebrecht and Gressmann have become 
persuaded that the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is a 
hymn belonging to the Mysteries, and that it was 
sung by the Mystee on the death-day of the gods. 
‘The mythical form,’ says Giesebrecht, ‘which 
originally lay at the basis of the idea of the 
Servant must have been one in which an 
expiatory death and resurrection are characteristic. 
Though we cannot actually name this figure, it 
must belong to the cycle of Adonis or Tammuz 


myths.’ 


But there are difficulties. Not to mention the 
most radical, Adonis was proverbial for his beauty, 
while the Servant had no form nor comeliness. 
Adonis is irresistibly attractive: the Servant 
excites nothing but The death of 
Adonis has no resemblance to the leading of a 


aversion. 


lamb to the and his burial was 
accompanied with pomp. Finally, there is no 
evidence to show that the death of Adonis was 


expiatory, or was ever regarded as expiatory by 


slaughter, 


anybody. 

Is this the last interpretation? It is the last 
but one. The last of all is a return to the first. 
In a work on Zhe Servant of God in Isaiah, 
published in Freiburg in 1907, Dr. Franz 
Feldmann argues earnestly that the Suffering 
Servant of the Lord was a future Messiah. 
First Dr. Feldmann disposes of other theories. 
Especially does he give his attention to a refuta- 
tion of the view which identifies the Servant with 
Israel, whether in whole or in part. This view, 
says Professor Margoliouth, is still probably 
supported by the most eminent names in Old 
Testament criticism. But the objections to it 
appear to him to be exceedingly strong. For the 
doctrine that Israel’s exile was to expiate the sins 
of the Gentiles appears to be wholly unbiblical, 
whilst the pious part cannot with justice be said 
to have suffered for, but only zt, the rest. 


So Professor with Dr. 
Feldmann to the view which so long prevailed in 
Christendom, that the Suffering Servant of Jehovah 
is the Messiah. If it should meet with acceptance, 
he says, criticism would come round to the point 
from which it started, Philip’s interpretation 
turning out to have been right after all. He 
expects that some day an archeological discovery 
will settle it. 


Margoliouth returns 


In the end of his book on Prehistoric Arche- 
ology and the Old Testament (T. & T. Clark; 
5s. net), Dr. Dukinfield Astley publishes a 
paper which was read by him before the West 
Norfolk Clerical. Society. The West Norfolk 
Society, we take it, is a gathering of clergymen of 
the Church of England of average intellect ; and 
the paper, the work of a clergyman of the Church 
of England of somewhat more than .average 
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intellect, is an answer to the question, How far 
do the results of the Higher Criticism affect 
Christian teaching ? 


Dr. Dukinfield Astley accepts the results of the 
Higher Criticism. What are the results which he 
accepts? The Prophets and not the Law must 
be the starting-point of all our study of the history 
of Israel. The Hexateuch must be recognized 
as a compilation of late date, the chief constituent 
elements of which have been distinguished and 
identified. The early parts of Genesis, down to 
the call of Abraham, are great religious prose 
poems, based upon the folk-lore which the early 
Israelites had inherited in common with their 
neighbours. The story of the patriarchal period 
is probably based on genuine historical tradition, 
but has reached us as recorded by much later 
Much of the contents of the Book 
With the 
Books of Samuel we enter upon real and authentic 


generations, 
of Judges is authentic, but not all. 


history, and this history is retold from a later and 
Lastly, 
the whole Levitical system was a later growth, the 


biassed point of view in the Chronicles. 


stages of which_can be traced. 


Dr. Dukinfield Astley has quoted these results 
from an article in the Eucyclopedia Britannica. 
He accepts them as he has quoted them. He 
accepts them all. But he adds to them other 
results which, after long study, he considers to 
be equally assured. The Book of Job is a late 
production, almost certainly post-exilic; it is a 
drama, in which the problems of life are looked 
at very much as they are regarded in Hamlet; 
in fact, Job is an example of a Hebrew tragedy, 
as the Song of Solomon is of a pastoral comedy. 
The Book of Isaiah is a composite compilation 
of many dates, the last twenty-seven chapters being 
post-exilic. The Book of Psalms is the hymn- 
book of the second Temple; it may contain one 
or two Psalms by David, but his character as 
warrior-king described in the Books of Samuel 
makes it quite unlikely that he was the author 
of the most sublime religious poems in the 


world. The Book of Daniel is not earlier than 
350 B.C. 

These are the results of the Higher Criticism 
of the Old Testament. What does Dr. Astley 
propose that the clergymen of the Church of 
England should do with them? As educated 
men their business is to accept them. He has 
no hesitation in saying that. If they have time 
and ability to verify them, let them do so. If 
not, let them accept them on the overwhelming 
authority of the Old Testament scholarship of 
the day. But as clergymen they are also teachers. 
Does he recommend them to teach these results 
and to teach them openly ? 


He recommends them to make a distinction. 
There is the educated and there is the uneducated 
layman. The educated layman has already found 
them out for himself. What the clergyman has 
to do with him is to show him that this larger 
knowledge of the origin and growth of God’s Word 
is no more opposed to the Holy Catholic Faith, 
and no more an excuse for infidelity, than are 
the results of science in the sphere of astronomy 
or biology. 

With the uneducated layman the clergyman has 
something more to do. He may be a comfortable 
man of business caring for none of these things. 
He may be a labourer, slow in thought and ready 
to forget. And then there is the great congrega- 
tion of women ‘whose minds (observe that we are 
quoting Dr. Astley here word for word) are set for 
the most part on the sentimental side of religion, 
caring nothing for its intellectual side, knowing 


nothing of theology.’ 


‘It is quite possible,’ says Dr. Astley, ‘for the 
clergy and other religious teachers to be true to 
their honest convictions and to let the results of 
their knowledge—provided only that they know— 
permeate and leaven their teaching, both in the 
pulpit and out of it, in Bible class and school and 
private ministrations, without undermining the 
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simple faith of the veriest babe in Christ, and to 
make the teaching of the Catholic Church come 
home to the thoughtless and the careless and 
the irreligious in a way it has never done before.’ 


Is it possible still to believe in the external 
authority of the Bible? The Dean of Canterbury 
assures us that it is still possible. Others may 
believe the Bible only as they find it true; he 
still believes it true because it is the Bible. 


The Dean of Canterbury has published an 
article in Zhe Record on ‘The Authority of Holy 
He begins with the Old Testament. 
And he begins with the statement that the Old 
Testament was an authority to Christ, and is 
therefore an authority to us. 


Scripture.’ 


The Old Testament, he says, was an authority 
to Christ—‘an irrefragable authority, to which 
He Himself submitted.’ Those are Dr. Wace’s 
words. What evidence has he? He has the 
evidence of five distinct passages of Scripture. 
The first passage is, ‘The Scripture cannot be 
broken.’ The second, ‘How, then, shall the 
Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be?’ The 
third, ‘ Beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, 
he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself.’ The fourth passage 
is, ‘ These are the words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all things must be 
fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets and in the psalms concerning 
me.’ And the fifth, ‘Thus it is written, and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from the 
dead the third day.’ What was an authority to 
Christ was an authority to the Apostles, and it is 
an authority to the Dean of Canterbury. And ‘no 
fair interpretation can be put upon such passages 
as these but that our Lord treated the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, which were the same in 
His day as we now possess, not only as being 
entirely trustworthy, but as being an authoritative 
record of God’s words and God’s purposes.’ 


But this is only the Old Testament, and the 
Old Testament is not the whole Christian Bible. 
Certainly it is a mighty thing, in these days of 
Criticism and the Study of Religion, to be able 
to set the Old Testament on a position of un- 
assailable external authority. But what will Dr. 
Wace do with the New Testament, for which it 
is obvious that neither our Lord’s words can be 
quoted nor His example appealed to? Dr. Wace 
does not hesitate. ‘It is not less unquestionable 
that the Scriptures of the New Testament were, 
from the first, treated by the Church as similarly 
authoritative.’ 

This, then, is the position of the Dean of Canter- 
bury. The Jewish Church in the time of our 
Lord, the Christian Church in the first two 
centuries, the Apostles, and our Lord Himself, 
treated the Scriptures, whether of the Old Testa- 
ment, or of the New, or both, as historically true 
and divinely authoritative. ‘ Unless, therefore, the 
uniform belief of the Christian Church in early 
ages has been unfounded, we have in the Scriptures 
both of the Old and of the New Testament, 
narratives and prophetic utterances which, though 
coming from human hands, have been produced 
under Divine control, and consequently carry 
Divine authority.’ 


Dr. Rendel Harris has published some addresses 
recently given at Free Church meetings, during 
the year in which he ‘had the honour and 
happiness’ of presiding over the Federation of 
the Free Churches of England and Wales. The 
title of the book is Aavon’s Breastplate, and Other 
Addresses (Thomas Law ; 2s. 6d. net). 


‘Aaron’s Breastplate’ is also the title of the 
first address. If the address had a text, the text 
is likely to have been Ex 2829, ‘And Aaron 
shall bear the names of the children of Israel in 
the breastplate of judgment upon his heart, when 
he goeth in unto the holy place, for a memorial 


before the Lord continually.’ It is just such a 
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passage as a popular preacher of the past genera- 
tion would have revelled in. But Dr. Rendel 
Harris has no regard for the ‘people who devote 
themselves to a study of Aaron’s wardrobe,’ or 
for those who ‘prove the nature of the redeemed 
soul out of the interpretation of coats and colours, 
and of the bells and pomegranates that are upon 
the vesture’s hem.’ He says that he ‘cannot 
extract much comfort or distil spiritual medicine 
out of these ancient Levitical accounts.’ His 
rule in such matters is Mrs. Browning’s— 


People come up higher: Aaron’s tribe is dispossest. 


From his study of the sanctuary and its services 
Dr. Rendel Harris has come away disappointed. 
They do not repay the time required to understand 
them. There is really very little to be got out 
of them over and above what has already been 
extracted by the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 
I have yet carried off as legitimate Christian spoil 


‘Practically the only two things that 


from the raiding of these accounts are the high- 
priestly Breastplate and the high-priestly Bene- 
And then he tells us what these things 
mean to him. He takes the Breastplate first. 


diction.’ 


The student of Aaron’s Breastplate is confronted 
by a serious difficulty on the very threshold of his 
study. There seem to be two accounts of what 
Dr. Rendel Harris calls Aaron’s jewellery. Dr. 
Rendel Harris is not sure if there are two accounts 
But besides the account of the Breast- 
plate, with its twelve 
containing the name of one of the tribes of 
Israel, there is also a description of two inscribed 
plates of onyx stone for the high priest’s shoulders, 


or not. 


precious stones, each 


‘each containing the names of six of the tribes. 


And this seems to many to be a different account 
of the Breastplate itself. It is a modern difficulty. 
There are expositors living who have not felt it. 


Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, has not felt it. 
In his volume of sermons entitled Zhe Beatitudes, 
Dr. Maclaren has a sermon upon ‘The Names on 


Aaron’s Breastplate.’ ‘The breastplate,’ he says, 


‘was composed of folded cloth, in which were 
lodged twelve precious stones, in four rows of 
three, each stone containing the name of one of 
the tribes. 
which consisted of another piece of cloth with a 


It was held in position by the ephod, 


back and front part, which were united into one 
On each 
clasped by an onyx stone, bearing the name of 


on the shoulders. shoulder it was 


six of the tribes. Thus twice, on the shoulders 
the seat of power and on the heart the organ of 
thought and of love, Aaron, entering into the 
presence of the Most High, bore “the names of 


the tribes for a memorial continually.”’ 


Dr. Maclaren does not see the difficulty of the 
two narratives. Dr. Rendel Harris sees it, and 
passes on. It does look, he says, as if the account 
of the stones on the shoulder were a duplicate of 
the account of the stones on the breast. He 
But the 
difficulty is strong enough to make him set aside 
the shoulder stones and stick to the Breastplate. 
And yet, even before he has set the shoulder 


stones aside, he is at one with Dr. Maclaren when 


leaves the question to the critics. 


recognizing the combination of power and love— 
the power on the shoulder, the love on the heart. 
And we can make the two ideas meet, he says, 
in one. We have simply to equate the sentences, 
‘He shall carry the lambs in his bosom’ and ‘ He 
layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing.’ 


What is it that attracts him to the Breastplate? 
It is that the stones are separate there, that each 
separately carries the name of one of the tribes 
of Israel. The high priest ‘took them with him 
into the place of secret grace and secret glory, 
and when he drew near under the wings of the 
Shekinah the mysterious light of the sanctuary 
fell upon his breastplate, and every separate gem 
began to glow as if it had been a living soul. 
Thus he stood before the Lord, and began his 
in the form—‘ Behold, I and_ the 


”? 


devotion 
children which God hath given me. 


‘Behold, I and the children which God hath 
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Dr. Rendel Harris bids us notice the 
passage in passing. It has a New Testament as 
well as an Old Testament remembrance. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (21%) it is quoted of the 
coming of Christ into the world. As He comes 
into the world He says, ‘Behold, I and the 
children which God hath given me.’ He means 
that both he that sanctifies and they that are 
So is it with the high 
When he comes 


given me.’ 


sanctified are all of one. 
priest and the tribes of Israel. 
into the sanctuary he comes with the. breastplate 
He and they 
whose names are written upon the breastplate, 
as they stand together before the Shekinah, are 
‘It is a commonplace in the region 


on. He cannot come without it. 


all of one. 
of love, however difficult it may be in the district 


“of dogma.’ 

So when the high priest entered the Holy Place 
he carried with him ‘the body corporate of Israel.’ 
~The whole family was there, the whole family as 
understood in that day. Since then, says Dr. 
Rendel Harris, the praying soul has become more 
imperial; Judaism was too short a bed for the 
But from his 
own point of view Aaron’s prayer was compre- 
It included 
the tribe of Dan, although the Antichrist was to 
did not forget little 
His prayer was the Psalmist’s ‘ Peace 
upon Israel,’ and St. Paul only bettered it by 


Pax Evangelica to stretch itself in. 
hensive ; it took in all the people. 


come from thence; it 


Benjamin. 


extending the connotation of Israel, ‘Peace be 
upon them, and upon the Israel of God.’ 


He carried all the tribes of Israel with him. 
That is the first thing. He carried his own tribe 
among them. That is the next. ‘The Book of 
Family Prayer was bound up in the volume of the 
Common Prayer.’ We must stay at home, says 
Dr. Rendel Harris, as well as go to church. We 
must have prayer at home. And he quotes some 
sentences out of an old family Prayer Book. 
‘Lord, I beseech Thee to have mercy upon my 
son, for he is horribly bedevilled.’ 


sentence. Here is another. 


That is one 
‘My little daughter 


is even now at the point of death; come and lay 
thy hand on her, and she shall live.’ And here is 


another. ‘My mother-in-law is sick of a fever.’ 


First, the Israel of God. Next, the family. 
Last of all, the high priest himself. No, not last, 
but first of all. ‘He offered up sacrifice first for 
himself, and then for the errors of the people.’ 


But Dr. Rendel Harris is not quite sure that we 


need encouragement to pray for ourselves. If we 
pray at all, he is not quite sure that we do not 
pray for ourselves too exclusively. He remembers 
the poor woman in the Gospel who prayed for 
herself in praying for her daughter. Indeed, she 
prayed for herself and her daughter in quite a 
confusing way, ‘Lord,’ she said, ‘have mercy on 
me, my daughter. . Dr. Rendel Harris would 
have our own stone upon our own breastplate, but 
he would not have us monopolize all the stones 
that are there. 

Where are the twelve tribes now? They have 
become the twelve Apostles of the Lamb. For 
the high priest has become ‘the High Priest of our 
confession.’ And when Dr. Rendel Harris turns 
to. the breastplate of Christ he observes again that 
there are those that are near and those that are 
afar off. Within the number of the twelve there 
Then there is 
an outer circle beyond the twelve, ‘betrayed 


is an inner circle of three or four. 
sometimes by a stray expression like ‘‘ Jesus 
loved Martha and her sister and Lazarus” (which 
makes a fresh row of beautiful stones on the 
breastplate, with a pearl in the middle, a turquoise 
And 
then the disclosure is made of an infinitely wider 


on the left, and a crystal on the right).’ 


constituency of love and service, as when the 
Master says, ‘Neither pray I for these alone, but 
for all them that shall believe through their word.’ 
Of Christ’s intercession Dr. Rendel Harris says 
that it was a capacious breastplate upon a universal 
The length and the breadth of it are not 
on the same scale as Aaron’s. 


heart. 


As the last thing of all, Dr. Rendel Harris 
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reminds the individual believer of his own priestly 
breastplate. He recalls the breastplate of St. 
Paul. ‘My heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is that they may be saved ’—that is the old 
tribal prayer. ‘For this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father . .. of whom every family in 
heaven and earth is named’—that is the new 
family prayer. He prayed also for himself. And 
he not only prayed for himself, but he also begged 
his friends to pray for him—‘pray for me that I 
may speak boldly, as I ought to speak.’ 


But when Dr. Rendel Harris touches upon the 
believer’s own breastplate, he enters a region where 


it is scarcely possible to follow him for fear. 
‘Behold, I and the children which God hath 
given me.’ Now the words may be used in 
another sense. ‘These children are not now simply 
ours by consanguinity. They are ours by right of 
conquest. They are ours because of what they 
have cost us. ‘ Here is one that I carry about— 
a shy, changeable, mysterious jewel. It is an 
opal. I picked it up in crossing a certain arid 
stretch of wilderness, in a solitary place of its 
own and mine.’ ‘And here is another akin to it 
—a pearl. I plunged for it: it was hidden away 
under the forbidding shells of hostility and 


misunderstanding.’ 


The Self:Consctousness of Jesus and fhe 
Servant of Be Bord. 


By PROFESSOR THE Rev. H. A. A. Kennepy, M.A., D.Sc., Toronto. 


IV. 


The Servant in the Gospels. 


LET us attempt to trace the further influence of 
the prophecy of the Servant on the career of Jesus. 
On the very threshold of His ministry, when He 
first appears publicly before His fellow-townsmen 
at Nazareth, He adopts (Lk 4!™.) as His programme 
the remarkable words of Is 611-7, ‘The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord 
hath anointed (éypurev) me to preach good tidings 
unto the meek: he hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord and the day of vengeance of our God ; to 
comfort all that mourn. And he began to say 
unto them, to-day hath this scripture been fulfilled 
in your ears.’ Weare well aware that these words 
do not belong to the Songs of the Servant, but to 
a passage which is regarded by many scholars as 
lying outside the limits of Deutero-Isaiah. And 
yet investigators so unbiassed as Cheyne and 
Driver believe that it is the Servant who here 
speaks. But even if the opposite conclusion be 


held that it is the prophet himself rather than the 
Servant, it makes little difference for our purpose, 
as in any case he ‘speaks with the conscience of 
the whole function and aim of the prophetic order’ 
(G. A. Smith, of. ct. p. 436). We agree, however, 
with Cheyne when he says that ‘ but for the absence 
of the title “the servant,” no one could fail to be 
struck by the appropriateness of vv. !* (especially) 
to the personal Servant of Jehovah’ (Prophecies of 
Lsaiah, ii. p. 93). In any case it is probable that 
at the time when our Lord used the words, they 
were regarded as of a piece with 42!’, with which 
they have so much thought and even language in 
common, and that passage of course refers to the 
Servant. Jesus, therefore, describes His own 
mission in terms of the ancient prophecy. And 
that His procedure is in no sense accidental, or 
merely the employment of an apt illustration, is 
evident from His answer to the Baptist’s uncom- 
promising question (Mt 113): ‘Art thou He that 
should come, or are we to look for another?’ Jesus 
bids the men tell their master the things which 
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they hear and see: ‘Blind people recover sight, 
lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and deaf hear, the 
dead are raised, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them, and blessed is he who shall not 
be offended in me.’ Here is the echo of the 
earlier passages, and John’s stumbling at Him is 
in accord with the experiences of the Servant, who 
was despised and not esteemed by men. Thus 
from the very outset, Jesus seems to fortify the 
inner promptings of His God-given inspiration by 
this remarkable forecast, which lay so close to His 
hand. 

We have already referred to two striking passages 
in Matthew (816 17 1216), which show how His 
works of mercy impressed early Jewish-Christian 
thought as a true realization of the Servant’s 
disposition and practice. Specially suggestive is 
the first of these: ‘He cast out the demons with 
a word, and healed all that were sick : that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken through Isaiah the 
prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities and 
bare our diseases.’ The parallel in Isaiah:reads : 
‘Surely our ailments he bore, and our pains did 
He take for his burden’ (so G. A. Smith). May 
the comparison have been more than a later 
comment? May its origin belong to some hint 
from Jesus Himself of a unique fellowship with 
the physical woes of men, which had its part in 
His power to heal them? Was this one of the 
flashes of light which illumined the O.T. Scriptures, 
when He ‘opened the minds’ of the two disciples 
on the road to Emmaus (Lk 24446) ? 

A study of the Songs of the Servant at once 
makes plain that if Jesus discovered in them a true 
forecast of His human experience, He must have 
realized from a very early period the zsswe of His 
Messianic vocation. ‘This consideration adds ex- 
traordinary solemnity to the Temptation crisis. 
It means that then and there, at least, He set His 
face firmly in the direction of a cruel death. 
Recent investigations have made short work of 
the noteworthy saying of the Baptist, reported in 
Jn 1, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world.’ On the sup- 
position that the Fourth Gospel is an allegorical 
composition of the second century, this procedure 
is, of course, intelligible. But to those who, 
while thoroughly alive to the problems of the 
Gospel, feel bound to recognize in it lifelike 
reminiscences of the Apostle John, the method 
is far from satisfying. This chapter as a whole is 


of enormous value for supplementing the Synoptic 
accounts of Jesus’ first contact with His earliest 
disciples. Indeed, only in the light of it, do these 
become thoroughly intelligible. The passage with 
which we are concerned belongs plainly to the 
period immediately succeeding the Baptism and 
Temptation. Jesus had returned to the scene of 
John’s ministry. Certain of John’s choicest 
followers attach themselves to Him. The narra- 
tive is no more than the briefest outline. But may 
we not legitimately infer from it that Jesus and 
John must have had a more than casual inter- 
course? In view of John’s position and testimony, 
to whom among men could Jesus have gone with 
more expectation of sympathy than to His fore- 
runner? With whom could He feel more free to 
talk over His marvellous experiences? To whom 
could He more fitly disclose the thoughts and 
aspirations concerning His career, which were 
taking shape round that central Figure in whom 
He saw Himself foreshadowed? As John observed 
Him in those days of close companionship, and 
realized the fitness of the O.T. forecasts which 
Jesus had made His own, is there anything far- 
fetched in the supposition that he also would fall 
into line with the thoughts of Jesus? He had 
already testified to Him as Messiah. Why should 
he not be persuaded to enlarge his conception for 
the moment under Jesus’ influence, and to realize 
that in the Servant of Jehovah the truest Messianic 
picture had been delineated? How much John 
associated with the comparison it is impossible to 
divine. In any case his words converge in the 
direction of the thoughts of Jesus. 


Have we any direct indication of Jesus’ outlook — ) 


towards the final issue? In Mk 27 (=Mt 
9/5), at the beginning of the Galilean ministry, | 
when His disciples are reproached for not follow- 
ing the common religious custom of fasting, Jesus 
defends them on the ground that this time of 
companionship with the ‘Bridegroom’ must be 
a season of joy. ‘But days shall come when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them: then 
shall they fast.’ Now the plain reader would 
certainly gather from this statement that Jesus 
already discovered how His career was to end. 
But many modern investigators play fast and loose 
with the evidence. H. J. Holtzmann, for example, 
speaks of ‘the obscure word as to the departing 
bridegroom, handed down in an allegorizing re- 
daction, and uncertain as regards its historical 
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position’ (4.7. Theologie, i. p. 287). The 
obscurity lies in the critic’s imagination, which 
also is the sole source for the idea of ‘an 
allegorizing redaction,’ and that of the uncertainty 
of its historical position. If the saying did not 
contradict certain favourite presuppositions, its 


place or genuineness would never be challenged. : 


Indeed, its ‘obscurity’ would be regarded as a 
Strong point in its favour. Schwartzkopff goes 
further. ‘It is a psychological impossibility,’ he 
says, ‘that Jesus should have expected or foretold 
from the very commencement of His ministry that 
it would end in death. . . . The knowledge of His 
death must . . . have grown up gradually out of 
definite reasons and on definite occasions’ (of. cét. 
p. 25). There is no method of stating the case 
more open to suspicion than this. It is unsafe to 
speak of ‘ psychological impossibilities’ in the case 
of any man, much more in that of Jesus. It is an 
arrogance too common in some modern dis- 
cussions, and utterly unscientific, which lays down 
‘must’ and ‘must not’ for the history of God’s 
redemptive purpose. All becomes clear when we 
realize the pathway which Jesus had already recog- 
nized as His own. He did not even require ‘to 
divine His fate from the treatment experienced by 
the prophets’ (Bruce, Kixgdom of God, p. 233). 
He had a more definite norm to follow than that. 
So we can account for that pathetic undertone of 
resignation which can be caught throughout His 
career. It has no shade of discontent in it. But 
it is the outcome of a deep strain of feeling in One 
who found Himself ‘despised and rejected of 
men ;’! who knew that this rejection should end 
in shame and agony and death. He must suffer 
as the true Servant of Jehovah. 

It is difficult to assign their chronological position 
in the life of Jesus to the two remarkable echoes of 
this early saying which Luke reports, for they both 
occur in that large section of material which he has 
collected into a single block, and inserted at 9°!— 
184, Here, sayings are evidently grouped together 
from different periods of Jesus’ ministry. It is 
quite possible that they may have been spoken 
before He made the definite announcement of His 
death which is found in the three Synoptic Gospels. 
In Lk 125°, which belongs to a passage ap- 
parently parallel to Mt 10%#%°, Jesus declares, 


1 See, ¢.g., Mt 8°, ‘Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head’; and cf. Mt 20% 2397. 


‘I have a baptism with which to be baptized, and 
how am, I straitened until it be accomplished.’ ? 
Lk 13°, to which there are no parallels, is prob- 
ably later, ‘Certain Pharisees came unto him, 
saying, Go forth from hence: for Herod desires to 
kill thee. And he said to them, Go and tell that 
fox, Behold I cast out demons, and perform heal- 
ings to-day, and to-morrow, and on the third day 
I am perfected. But it is necessary for me to 
journey to-day, and to-morrow, and the next day: 
because it is not fitting that a prophet should 
perish outside Jerusalem.’ These sayings require 
no comment. ‘They are simply a corroboration of 
that conception of His earthly future at which 
Jesus had arrived, in large measure, as we believe, 
by discerning His own true identity with the 
Servant of Jehovah, 

We now reach the crucial group of sayings in 
which He deliberately announced His passion and 
death to the disciples. The f7s¢ occasion is that 
narrated in Mk 83:=Mt 162=Lk 9”. In 
all these narratives the central feature is that 
He is ‘to suffer many things, and to be killed.’ 
Mark and Luke have, in addition, the significant 
word dzodoxpacbjva, ‘to be rejected.’ Here, 
again, we are vividly reminded of the atmosphere 
of Is 53, although the verb 07M in 53° is never 
translated by dzodoxudlew in the LXX. In Mk 
9!2 (=Mt 1712), as they descend from the Mount 
of Transfiguration, Jesus reminds them: ‘How it has 
been written concerning the Son of man that he 
should suffer many things and be set at nought’ 
(é€ovbevw6f). The word is a graphic parallel to 
Is 533), Ariyndcbn Kat ovx eAroyioby (LXX). In 
the LXX the Hebrew nra, used in 53%, is often 
translated (although not here) by efovdevotv. 

The second announcement of the Passion 
(Mk 920-32=Mt 1722283—Lk 945) calls for no 
special remark. ‘There, as in the first, Mark and 
Matthew have the prediction of His resurrection. 
We have no desire to exaggerate the influence of 
the Servant-prophecy on our Lord’s thought con- — 
cerning His own course. But does it seem too 
fanciful to suppose that the remarkable words used 
of the Servant who had been put to death, ‘A 
seed should he see, he should lengthen his days, 
and the purpose of Jehovah by his hand should 
prosper. . . . Therefore I set him a share with 


2Cf. the same idea of a ‘baptism’ in Mk 10%: %9, to 
which Matthew has no direct parallel. 
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the great, yea, with the strong shall he share the 
spoil: because that he poured out his life unto 
death’ (so G. A. Smith), formed one of the 
elements which went to shape Jesus’ conviction of 
His resurrection? They at least describe the 
fortunes of the Righteous Servant in terms which 
must have startled the ordinary reader, and arrested 
the attention of Jesus when He studied the 
prophecy. 

The ¢hzrd announcement (Mk 10°?%4= Mt 2017-19 
=Lk 18*1-84) is highly significant for our purpose, 
especially Mk 10%=Mt 20!=Lk 188233, ‘And 
they shall mock (éuéEovow) him and spit upon 
(€urricovow) him and scourge (pacrtvydcovew) 
him and kill him.’ All these verbs occur in 
Luke, and all but one in Matthew. Now it is 
noteworthy to find a close parallel extending even 
to the terms (in the LXX) in Is 50°, ‘I gave my 
back to the smiters (eis dorvyas), and my cheeks 
to tormenters ; my face I hid not from insults and 
It seems at 
least probable that the language used by Jesus was 
coloured by His remembrance of this passage, thus 
affording another indication of His appropriation 
of the prophecy in realizing the nature and 
circumstances of His Messianic vocation. 

Perhaps the most important passage we have to 
examine is Mk 104 (=Mt 20%). ‘For truly the 
Son of man came not to be served, but to serve, 
and to give his life (or soul, wvy7v) a ransom 
(Avrpov) for many.’ These words occur in a 
context in which He has been urging upon the 
disciples that true greatness consists in service. 
Service He declares to be the purpose of His own 
mission. Here we find ourselves again in the 
atmosphere of Deutero-Isaiah. The word in Lk 
2217, ‘T am among you as the servant (6 d:axovér),’ 
reminds us of His actual vocation, His deliberate 
assumption of the position assigned to the 
Mysterious Figure of the prophecy. Yet the 
function of service is so general that we might 
» hesitate to connect it in any intimate sense with 
the conception of the Servant of Jehovah. But 
the close of the sentence we are considering seems 
decisive : ‘Came to give his life (or soul) a ransom 
for many.’ With this must be compared Is 538°, 
‘Though his soul make (or, with a slight difference 
of reading, “while he makes his soul”) a guilt- 
offering’ (so G. A. Smith). The word ows, here 
translated ‘guilt-offegifig,’ has the technical sense 
of the payment which a wrong-doer is obliged to 


Oris Seon > , 2 / 
spitting’ (dro aicxvvns EMTTVT LATO). 


make to the person whom he has wronged, a 
payment as far as possible equivalent to the 
damage he has done, and so almost exactly 
represented by our common term ‘damages’ (see 
Nu 57-8) or ‘compensation’ (cf. Lv 51419 61”). 
Here, therefore, the ‘soul’ or ‘life’ of the Servant 
is to be given as a ‘compensation’ for the sins of 
others. As it happens, OWN is not translated by 


Aitpov in the LXX.1 But Avrpov and 74 Avtpa are 
again and again the equivalents for such terms 
as 1D9 = ‘price of a life,’ and nis = ‘ransom,’ ‘as- 
sessed price.’ Obviously nwx belongs to the same 


group of ideas. For a life which is given as 
compensation for the sins of others must imply 
that the life (Wvx7) of these others was forfeit, and 
hence it is actually their ransom price, their Avtpov.” 
When we keep clearly before us this close con- 
nexion of ideas, and its fusion in the present passage 
with the conception of the Servant, it is scarcely 
possible to resist the conclusion that Jesus had in 
mind the light shed upon His own vocation by the 
experience of the Servant of Jehovah. Besides, 
this vicarious function which He here claims was, . 
it need hardly be said, no mere isolated reference 


‘in Is 53, but permeates that wonderful delineation 


from beginning to end. The ‘making of his soul 
(or life) a guilt-offering’ is one description of the 
situation in which the Servant ‘bore our ailments, 
and took our pains for his burden’ (53%): in which 
‘he was pierced for sins that were ours, was crushed 
for guilt that was ours, the chastisement of our 
peace was upon him, by his stripes healing is ours’ 
(53°): in which ‘Jehovah made to light upon him 
the guilt of us all (53°), for my people’s transgres- 
sions the stroke was on him (538), their guilt he 
takes for his load,’ ‘yea, he the sin of many hath 
borne, and for the transgressors he interposes’ 
(5321-12), 

We cannot venture to trace the various elements 
in His consciousness which led up to the inner 
certainty of His vicarious position. But we are 
convinced that the portrayal of the O.T. ‘Servant,’ 
in whom at an early stage He had learned to 
find Himself, was not the least influential among 
them. 


1 Jt is translated, e.g.,in Nu 58 by mAnumédnua; in 2K 
1216 (17) by dpyvpioy mept duaprias. In our passage, the LXX 
rendering is a paraphrase: éav d@re mepl duaprlas. 

> Cf. Ps 497, ‘None of these can by any means redeem 
his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him’ (LXX, 
a&dedgpos ob NuTpodrar . . . ov dwoer TH Hew e&lNacpua adrod). 
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A heightened condition of this vicarious ,con- 
sciousness confronts us at the Last Supper. The 
words of institution must be carefully considered : 
“This is my blood of the covenant, poured out for 
many’ (so Mk 14%). Matthew adds, ‘for the 
remission of sins’; Luke has, ‘the new covenant 
in my blood, poured out for you.’ Here is the 
same vicarious outlook emphasized. At the first 
glance we are struck by the parallelism with Is 
53”, ‘He poured out his soul (or, life) unto 
death.’ For ‘the blood is the life.’ Matthew’s 
addition, «is dpeow dpaprtioy, is, in any case, a true 
interpretation. Is 53 makes any other impossible. 
It is customary to explain the covenant idea, which 
our Lord here makes use of, exclusively from the 
ritual in Ex 248 taken in conjunction with 
Jeremiah’s great prediction of the New Covenant 
(e.g. 31%! etc.). No doubt that aspect of the 
conception is of primary importance. But we 
must not ignore the intimate connexion between 
the covenant idea and the conception of the 
Servant. Most suggestive is Is 42%, ‘I will hold 
thine hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for 
a covenant of the people’ (LXX cis diabyKyv 
yevovs). Is 49% is an exact parallel. In the light 
of this latter passage, the phrase can only mean, 
‘the medium or mediator of a covenant between 
Jehovah and Israel’ (so Cheyne). Of course this 
refers to the same kind of covenant as that which 
Jeremiah describes, a covenant that is wholly 
spiritual. It appears to us probable that the 
function of the Servant was, at least, one of the 
chief motives which acted on the mind of Jesus, 
when He hinted at the central significance of His 
death in the current of the redemptive purpose of 
God, by describing it as the inauguration of a new 
covenant, ratified by His blood. 
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To the same closing period belongs the saying 
reported by Luke (22%7), having no parallel in the 
other Gospels, but certainly bearing the stamp of 
authenticity: ‘For I say unto you that this word 
which was written must be fulfilled in my case, 
“and he was reckoned with transgressors”: for 
truly that which concerneth me is reaching ac- 
complishment.’ In this utterance He desires to 
put the disciples on their guard as to the changed 
conditions they must face, a situation which will 
soon be disclosed by the treatment He is to suffer. 
His forecast of this unjust treatment is deliberately 
clothed in the language of Is 53%, indicating His 
express association of His Passion with the 
prophetic delineation of the Sufferings of the 
Servant. 

It is scarcely necessary to corroborate the 
position which we have tried to establish, by 
referring to Lk 24?5- 26. 44-46. in which the risen Jesus 
is reported as opening the minds of the disciples 
to understand from the Scriptures that the Christ 
must suffer, and enter into His glory. 

Little remains to be added. As has been 
frankly admitted at the outset of this discussion, 
there are elements of profound import in the 
self-consciousness of Jesus which wholly elude all 
attempts at analysis. Even when, as in the instance 
under consideration, there seems good ground for 
assigning real importance to a definite conception 
in the formation of His Messianic Ideal, it would 
be quite illegitimate to exaggerate its prominence 
in the complete framework of His thought. But 
we believe that it is of interest and value even to 
obtain a dim glimpse into that complex sum of 
Divine and human forces which combined in the 
person of Jesus to shape His redemptive vocation, 
and thus fit Him to be the Saviour of the world. 


The Christian Minister. 


By THE Rev. JoHN KeELman, M.A., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Tue subject of this volume! is a very wide one, 
and Dr. Dykes has divided it for his purposes 
into four parts. These cover practically the 
whole field, dealing with—I. The General Concep- 


1 The Christian Minister and his Duties, by Principal J. 
Oswald Dykes, D.D, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 6s. net. 


| tion of the Office and the Personal Qualifications 


involved; II. Worship; III. Preaching; IV. 
Pastoral Work. There is practically no reference to 
the minister’s relation to the church organization 
beyond the limits of the single congregation. This 
omission, however, really enriches the book and 
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widens its influence; for, while it is primarily 
the work of a presbyterian divine, it has suc- 
ceeded in addressing itself to the clergy of all 
branches of the Christian Church, and its 
catholicity of spirit is at once statesmanlike 
and sympathetic. 

The ministry is a very old calling, yet one 
which has continually to reckon with changes 
and adapt itself to new conditions both in 
outward society and in the inner region of 
thought and spiritual life. There never was a 
time when men on whom had come its heavy 
responsibilities felt themselves more in need of 
guidance. They are caught between two con- 
sciences—the conscience of the venerable tradi- 
tions of a historic office, and the conscience of 
an age and generation keenly alive to new needs 
and difficulties, but tending to drift apart from 
that past, of whose sacredness and value they are 
profoundly ignorant. It is demanded of a guide 
at such a time that he shall be, on the one hand, 
alive to the modern spirit, just to its real sense 
of needs, and sympathetic with its new 
ideals. Yet, on the other hand, the guide must 
be true to the older loyalties, and must know 
their supreme preciousness even to the new life 
which does not realize how precious they are. 
To avoid, on the one hand, the attitude of a 
saddened and lonely survivor, whose views will 
tend unconsciously to become criticisms, and 
whose loyalties will assume the more or less 
embittered tone of the /audator temporis acti; and, 
on the other hand, to avoid the rawness of the 
aggressively modern person who imagines that 
any worthy new thing can afford to ignore ‘the 
past—that Scylla and Charybdis passage is one 
which demands no ordinary seamanship. It is 
difficult to think of any one better equipped for 
such a task than the author of this volume, or to 
imagine how it might have been better performed. 

The first division leads us back to those 
fundamental ideas and historical facts on which 
any adequate conception of the office must be 
founded. The development of these is suggestive, 
and the statement of them fair and convincing. 
The cool and dispassionate spirit, the catholic 
reasonableness and balance, are most refreshing 
in a time somewhat weary of heated ecclesiastical 
controversy ; and there is a note of certainty such 
as is possible only to faith tested by long 
experience, which many will find welcome and 


reassuring. ‘The Church lives on, officers or 
none. The King’s work must be done; and men 
gifted by Him for the doing of it can never 
fail.’ 

The chapters in which Dr. Dykes traces various 
aspects of the ministry to their historical origins, 
or follows their development into modern forms, 
are peculiarly valuable. Such chapters are iil., 
xi., and xii, where he deals with the New Testa- 
ment, Patristic. and Reformation eras. These 
chapters are the fruit of wide scholarship and 
first-hand research. Nor does the author impress 
us less with the thoroughness of his acquaintance 
with the modern literature of the subject, English, 
French, and American. 

There are many chapters of this part which 
those at the beginning of their ministry will find 
wise and valuable, well fitted to save them from 
the mistakes which often cloud the brightness 
of a minister’s first years. The chapter on 
‘Citizenship’ is content to suggest an attitude 
towards modern social conditions, refraining from 
an impossible attempt to treat in a chapter what 
would require many books. Yet it strikes the 
essential note when it leads us back to the 
necessity of a more thorough study of the ethics 
of Jesus. 

The two finest chapters in this division are those 
dealing with ‘The Call’ (iv.) and ‘The Minister’s 
Devotional Life’ (v.). While all mysterious and 
occult ideas are set aside in favour of the common- 
sense view that the call to the ministry is to be 
judged and dealt with along the same lines as 
those spiritual and intellectual movements which 
guide other men towards: ‘secular’ callings; yet 
the prayers of the Church assume the same sacred- 
ness as that which others attribute to Episcopal 
succession, and we feel ourselves led back to a 
very special and divine quality in this matter, 
which really sets it apart from all other vocations. 
The chapter on devotion, where the writer strives, 
in sympathy with many a hard-pressed man, to 
defend the quiet sanctities of communion from 
innumerable and _ harassing encroachments of 
correspondence and _ business, are peculiarly 
welcome. Here perhaps more than elsewhere 
(though the whole book is characterized by this 
feature) the language breaks into surprising 
felicities and beauties of devotional expression, 
which unconsciously illustrate the thing for which 
it pleads. By these and many other such examples, 
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we are increasingly made to realize that this is no 
mere handbook for preachers, but literature in 
its own right, and religious literature, of a very 
high order. 

In the second part, Dr. Dykes at once shows that 
freedom of movement and that authoritative pro- 
nouncement which characterize the expert. This 
part deals with Worship, and it would be difficult to 
find a better statement of that side of the ministerial 
office than that given in the roth, 13th, and 14th 
chapters. As this is a matter depending largely 
upon the taste and temper of the individual spirit, 
it is incapable of being reduced to exact formulee 
or rules, and the whole method of these chapters 
is rather the exposition of underlying principles 


than the insistence on specific applications of | 


them. ‘It is himself the worshipper offers; the 
wealth of his own redeemed personality, his own 
love, his own will, his own body and soul devoted 
to bear and to do all the will of his Father in 
heaven. More he has not to lay upon God’s altar. 
Less he has no heart to offer, nor will less be 
accepted.’ 

The value of these chapters is their suggestive- 
ness. In some details, such as the use of other 
men’s sermons, we could have wished even less 
of tolerance and more of protest. But this author 
trusts his readers’ integrity and intelligence, and 
those are wise who will lay his suggestions to their 
consciences as they read. 

The third part deals with Preaching. It is 
marked by the same dignity, the same sense of pro- 
portion and relative values, and the same abundant 
suggestiveness, as the former parts. 
founded upon history; and it is written with the 
hearer’s point of view constantly in mind, so as to 
be never out of touch with the layman, who is the 
ultimate judge, either as victim or as beneficiary, 
of the pulpit. We may be pardoned for again 
finding the writer’s tolerance in some details 
beyond our power of following. His ideal is the 
‘outline preparation,’ which leaves the actual 
phraseology largely to the moment of utterance. 
But he admits that many preachers will find their 
work most effective when it is read from MS. 
This is unquestionable, and the only danger of 
it is that men should at times fall in love with 


It is equally | 


their own phrasing, and that sometimes the very 
finish of a sentence may smooth down its cutting 
edge, and render the hearing of a sermon a pleasing 
literary or intellectual exercise, when it is rather a 
surgical operation that is required. But what ima- 
ginable justification can there be of the ‘com- 
mitted sermon’? The infinite labour of learning 
long compositions of one’s own by heart, and then 
repeating them with as much of an air of spon- 
taneousness as possible, is surely a thing in every 
way unjustifiable. The tax it involves on time, 
on brain, and on nerve, seems to us the most 
unreasonable waste; and in the majority of cases 
the result must betray the method. We would 
even venture to suggest that Dr. Horton’s main 
theme in his Verdum Det might have been advan- 
tageously taken with a little more seriousness, 
—the Prophetic element in preaching, which sends 
forth its message as the authentic Word of the 


| Lord. 


These, however, are but notes in_ passing. 
The section is a piece of truly great and 
memorable work. The conception of the plan 
of the sermon, with its three unities of Theme, 
Aim, and Tone, is one of the best contributions 
to preaching made in modern literature, and 
chapter xxi. is one of which all beginners in 
the art of preaching should know every page and 
sentence. 

The fourth part, dealing with Pastoral Duties, 
necessarily goes into much detail; but it, like 
the rest, is kept fresh by its constant references 
to those commanding principles on which the 
whole subject is conceived. It will be found full 
of valuable hints for many difficult and perplexing 
situations, and a ministry which should satisfy the 


| ideals here set forth, and which should at the same 
| time act in detail upon these suggestions, would 


be one conspicuously exalted and complete. 

We congratulate that Church which has given 
to her students such teaching as this in past years, 
and those men whose ministries were fortified and 
enriched with it beforehand while they studied. 


| The book comes opportunely to its wider audience 


at the present time; it will receive a wide and 
thankful welcome, and it will show results in the 
pulpits of many lands. 
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The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF. DEUTERONOMY. 


IDAsieaY, Wise 2. 


‘And thou shalt remember all the way which the 
Lord thy God hath led thee these forty years in the 
wilderness, that he might humble thee, to prove thee, 
to know what was in thine heart, whether thou 
wouldest keep his commandments, or no.’—R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


‘And thou shalt remember.’—The remainder of this 
exhortation, to the end of chapter 10 is taken up with the 
topic of remembrance. Israel must remember (1) the 
leading of Jehovah, and (2) their own rebellious perversity 
in the journey through the wilderness. The same recollec- 
tion is made the occasion for a separate note of praise in 
Ps 1368, ‘To him which led his people through the wilder- 
ness; for his mercy endureth for ever. —WALLER. 

‘The way which the Lord thy God hath led thee 
these forty years in the wilderness.’—Not so much the 
literal journey, but ‘the way’: ze, the manner. The 
details of the actual journey are of course included, but 
only as incidents of the way.’-—WALLER. 

‘That he might humble thee.’—By teaching thee, 
namely, thy dependence upon Him.—DRIVER. 

‘To prove thee. —God roves a person, or puts him to 
the test, to see if his fidelity or affection is sincere, Gn 22!, Ex 
20”, Dt 134; and men ¢es¢, or prove, Jehovah when they 
act as if doubting whether His promise be true, or whether 
He is faithful to His revealed character, Ex 17% 7, Nu 1472, 
Ps 7818 4. 56 959 10614, 

Hunger, or other privations, according to the spirit in 
which they are received, are a test of the temper of those 
who experience them.—DRIVER. 

‘To know what was in thine heart.’—‘ To know’ is not 
simply that He might know, but chat the knowledge may 
artse—to determine, disclose, discover. So in 2 Ch 32%, 
“God left him (Hezekiah) to try him, to 2zow all that was 
in his heart.” What God Himself knows by omniscience He 
sometimes brings to light by evidence for the sake of His 
creatures. — WALLER. 


THE SERMON. 


The Religious Use of Memory. 
By Professor James Denney, D.D. 


The religious use of memory is often appealed 
to in the Book of Deuteronomy. Let us look at a 
few examples and consider what suggestions they 
have for us. 

I. The Day of Deliverance.—In the third verse 
of the sixteenth chapter are found these words, 
‘Remember the day that thou camest forth out of 
the land of Egypt.’ What day was that for the 


Israelites? It was the birthday of their nation. 
What day is that for us? Surely it is the day 
when God’s redeeming love in Jesus Christ first 
shone before our eyes. Can we date it? John 
Wesley could. Nine o’clock at night in the 
Moravian Meeting-House in Fetter Lane was the 
hour of his deliverance. There are others, again, 
who are quite unconscious of the hour of their 
spiritual birth, but who have no doubt as to the 
fact of it. The Church cannot remain a Church 
if it forgets the time when God brought it out of 
the house of bondage. For the day in the life of 
the Church that answers to this day of deliverance 
is that mighty act of God which includes the 
presence of Christ in the world, and His death, 
resurrection, and ascension, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. Recall that day. Dwell on the 
dimensions of that act of God. 

II. Zhe Memory of Provocation.—In the seventh 
verse of the ninth chapter we have another 
suggestion for memory, ‘Remember . . . how thou 
provokedst the Lord thy God to wrath in the 
wilderness.’ Certain days stood out in the forty 
years, eminent in badness. These the Israelites 
were to remember. We forget the day of our con- 
version, but the day when we gave way to some 
evil passion we do not forget. 

We cannot forget. Apart from that, does the 
remembering do us any good? It teaches us 
God’s patience, and we repent, not once but every 
day, for repentance is something that goes on, ever 
deepened and purified and made more powerful 
just by the prolonged experience of the pardoning 
love of God. We need to remember these days 
also that we may abstain from hasty judgments of 
others. 

Ill. Zhe Remembrance of Guidance-—The 
verse which we have taken as our text contains 
another suggestion for the use of memory, 
‘Remember the way which the Lord thy God led 
thee.’ But if a man says, ‘My life has not been 
led at all. It has been an aimless wandering,’ 
can I prove Providence to him? No, I cannot. 
Providence is an inference from redemption, and it 
can be learned only at the Cross. But he who has 
been at the Cross and has the assurance of love 
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will be sure that God is with him at every step of 
his way. We ought to recall our life, and recall it 
as a demonstration of God’s fatherly care. We 
should remember the influences that have entered 
into our lives. To remember our life in this way 
will not lead to egotism. It will lead to reverence 
for our life, so that of us it may not be said, 
‘They have counted themselves unworthy of 
eternal life.’ ‘ 

IV. Remembrance in  Prosperity—In the 

eighteenth verse of the eighth chapter there is a 
direction for remembering which applies rather to 
the man who is confident that he has been his own 
providence, ‘Remember the Lord thy God: for it 
is He that giveth thee power to get wealth.’ 
Prosperity engenders the feeling that we are equal 
to anything. It is only when we remember God 
that the sense of responsibility attaches to success. 
A full cup is ill to carry, and it is only the re- 
collection of the Lord our God that gives a steady 
hand. 
V. Remembrance of Evil.—In the twenty-fifth 
chapter, verse seventeen, we have, ‘Remember 
what Amalek did unto thee by the way.’ Amalek 
followed on the rear of Israel and showed every kind 
of cruelty to the defenceless people. Why should 
this be remembered? It is not for vengeance, but 
for wisdom. The Lord would have us beware of 
men and institutions that have shown their 
character to be evil. To remember this is just to 
gather the heart of wisdom, that God means us, by 
our experience, to get. 

It is the religious use of memory that makes 
godly men. If you want to see godly men again, 
you must cultivate this habit of recognizing God 
over all the length and breadth of your life, and 
taking home to yourselves what life means as God’s 
discipline for your souls. 


Golden Memories. 


By the Rev. C, Silvester Horne, M.A. 


There are no counsels for those beginning life 
like his for whom life is over. The leader of 
Israel is about to be taken from his post, and our 
text is a part of his last great speech. The 
Israelites have now grown to be a vast multitude, 
and their days of wandering are over. They are 
to exchange the staff of pilgrimage for the sword 
of battle. They are to be summoned to be 


resolute and to give determination to their 
uncertain hopes and purposes. And they are to 
do this under the shock of an overwhelming loss. 
The old pilot is to give up the helm, and they are 
to venture on stormy waters without the man on 
whom they have learned to lean. In every 
Divine education there comes a time when our 
crutches are withdrawn and we are commanded 
to stand upright on our feet and walk alone. It 
is well we should know that there is no man God 
cannot do without. 

Moses’ intention was to hearten the people 
for the future by an appeal to the past; they were 
to gain strength from experience. Somehow he 
had to make valiant men, heroes, knights out of 
tribes of craven and mean-spirited people. And 
he did it by making their past clear to them, until 
God’s_ will, God’s hand, and God’s_ presence 
became manifest to the dullest. They knew not 
only the way they had travelled, but all the way 
they had been /ed. To keep alive these golden 
memories is half the battle. It was in this know- 
ledge that a greater than Moses said, ‘ Do this in 
remembrance of me.’ For He knew that all things 
were possible to be endured and achieved by 
those who brooded over His life and death and 
love. 

Another purpose of this appeal to the 
golden memories in their past was to lift this 
people out of the enervation of self-pity. There 
is a description in one of Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s fascinating books of travel, of the 
impression made upon his mind by listening to 
the wail of the JZzsevere in a continental cathedral, 
‘I take it,’ he said, ‘to be the composition of an 
atheist.’ The verdict is severe, but at any rate the 
deliberate rehearsal of all the miseries of men 
must cultivate in them the feeling of self-pity. 
The Hebrews were lifted out of this by the voice 
of their aged leader vibrating with hope and 
courage. If remembrance there be, let it be the 
remembrance of the hand of God and His leading 
in Providence. 

How this brave counsel to the tribes of Israel 
has been confirmed by the example of Jesus 
Christ! Full of compassion beyond all dream 
of ours, He yet had no infinitesimal drops of pity 
for Himself. ‘Forgetting the things, that are 
behind,’ the Apostle wrote from his prison. No 
murmuring, no complaint, 

For there is work to be done—an inheritance 
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to be entered into by those who have the courage 
and enterprise and resolution. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


He had to bear a series of devastating calamities. He 
had loved the warmth and nearness of his home circle more 
deeply than most men, and the whole of it was swept away ; 
he had depended for both stimulus and occupation upon his 
artistic work, and the power was taken from him at the 
moment of his highest achievement. His loss of fortune is 
not to be reckoned among his calamities, because it was no 
calamity to him. He ended by finding a richer treasure than 
any that he had set out to obtain; and I remember that he 
said to me once, not long before his end, that. whatever 
others might feel about their own lives, he could not for a 
moment doubt that his own had been an education of a 
deliberate and loving kind, and that the day when he 
realized that, when he saw that there was not a single 
incident in his life that had not a deep and an intentional 
value for him, was one of the happiest days of his whole 
existence. —A. C. BENSON, Zhe Altar Fire. 


THE arguments by which John Robinson tried to gain the 
assent of King James to the emigration of those Separatists 
who three years after were the Pilgrim Fathers and founders 
of New England, turn on just the same wilderness experience 
as this. 

‘We verily believe and trust the Lord is with us, unto 
whom and whose service we have given ourselves in many 
trials, and that He will graciously prosper our endeavours 
according to the simplicity of our hearts therein. 

‘We are well weaned from the delicate milk of our mother 

country, and enured to the difficulties of a strange and hard 
land, which yet in a great part we have by patience over- 
come. 
‘We are knit together as a body in a most strict and 
sacred bond and warrant of the Lord, of the violation 
whereof we make great conscience, and by virtue whereof 
we do hold ourselves straitly tied to all care of each other’s 
good, and of the whole by every one, and so mutually. 

‘Lastly, it is not with us as with other men whom small 
things can discourage, or small discontentments cause to 
wish themselves at home again’ (Governor Winslow’s 
Report in Arber’s Reprints). 

Thus the founders of nations and Churches are always led 
through the wilderness, and when they are humbled and 
tested, and it is shown that they will keep His command- 
ments, God uses them to effect His design. 


RECESSIONAL? July 17th, 1897. 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine. 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 
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The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 

On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh, and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the law— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard— 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls on Thee to guard— 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
Amen, 


‘To humble thee.’—‘ Play the man,’ the desert*mutters ; 
“it is better to fight than fly.” Thus the Divine interpreta- 
tion of all deserts. Thou shalt remember all the way the 
Lord thy God led thee in the wilderness to humble thee. 
‘In the wezlderness to humble thee?’ Then, on God’s 
revealing, the desert is a process of discipline. I think it 
was Frederick the Great who recorded one of his reverses 
in the following characteristic dispatch: ‘I have lost a 
great battle ; it was entirely my own fault’ ;—a humility that, 
born of the ‘pain-throb triumphantly winning intensified 
bliss’; a spirit, indeed, which only battle could have so 
exquisitely wrought. For God to have deprived Israel of 
the desert, to have given them forthwith 

The shady glen 
And twelve sweet wells of water, 
And palms threescore and ten, 
would have been to stifle them with arrogant ease and 
selfishness. ERNEST DowsEtTT. 
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Recent Oriental Arehacology. 


By Prorgssor A.-H. Sayce, bL.D.,-Litt.D., Oxrorp. 


A Boundary Stone. 


THE vast stores of material bearing upon the 
archeology and history of early Babylonia which 
have been brought to light by the expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania to the site of 
Nippur are being rapidly made available for study. 
One of the latest volumes to be published is that 
on A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadreszar 1., 
by Wm. J. Hincke (Philadelphia, 1907, volume iv. 
of Series D). The book is an admirable example, 
not only of printing, but still more of Assyriological 
research. It is, in fact, a model of what a work of 
the kind ought to be, and approaches perfection as 
nearly as is possible for human endeavour. It is 
full of new light, as well as of photographs and 
other illustrations of the symbols found on the 
Babylonian boundary stones. 

A complete review is given of these boundary 
stones, or Kudurri, as the Assyriologists sometimes 
call them, of their origin, nature and use, their 
contents and the emblems engraved upon them. 
This is followed by a translation of the new and 
important specimen of the class which has been 
discovered at Nippur, together with a commentary, 
philological, historical, and geographical, and the 
volume concludes with indices and a glossary. 
Nothing has been omitted. 

The emblems engraved upon the stones have 
been supposed to represent the signs of the Zodiac 
and other astronomical figures. Thanks to dis- 
coveries at Susa, however, it is now known that 
they are really the shrines, weapons, and symbols 
of the Babylonian deities. As the Babylonian 
deities were officially identified with certain of the 
heavenly bodies at an early date, Professor Hincke 
is inclined further to see in them emblems not 
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only of the gods, but of the heavenly bodies as 
well. But this is a concession to the ‘astral 
theory,’ which does not seem to me to be necessary, 
and I much question whether the Babylonian on 
whose field the stones were erected regarded them 
as anything more than divine symbols. At all 
events the cylinder-seal recently found at Gezer, to 
which Professor Hincke refers in the addenda, 
cannot be invoked in favour of the theory, since, 
as I have shown in the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, it has nothing to do 
with the Zodiacal signs. That the figures of 
Sagittarius, Aquarius, and Capricorn in the late 
Greeco-Egyptian Zodiacs should be taken from the 
Centaur and Goatfish of the Babylonian monu- 
ments proves nothing for the astronomical origin 
or connexion of the latter. The Greek centaur 
was certainly not an astronomical symbol. On the 
other hand, the association of each sign of the 
Zodiac with an animal name in the late Egyptian 
and East Asiatic systems of astronomy was un- 
doubtedly derived from Babylonia. But the 
derivation cannot be traced back to an early date. 
The weapons of the gods, some of which are 
represented on the boundary stones, all bore 
special names, like the flaming sword of the 
cherubim which, according to Gn 374, kept ‘the 
way of the tree of life.’ Most of the weapons, like 
the other symbols on the stones, have now been 
identified with the divinities to whom they be- 
longed, and Professor Hincke himself has added 
to the list the column with two lion-heads, which 
he has shown must be the emblem of Nin-ip. 
Professor Hincke has a very interesting section 
on the exact place of Nebuchadrezzar 1. in the 
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dynasty of Isin, and I think he has made it clear 
that this king was the immediate predecessor of 
Bel-nadin-abla and Merodach-nadin-akhé. But I 
cannot agree with him in believing that the two 
predecessors of Nebuchadrezzar were contem- 
poraries of the last kings of the Kassite dynasty. 
Not only is there no indication of this in the 
dynastic tables, but it seems to me inconsistent 
with the Assyrian chronology as well as with the 
synchronisms that have been established with 
Egypt. 

So far as is known at present, the boundary stone 
made its first appearance in Babylonia: with the 
advent of the Kassite dynasty, and Professor 
Hincke’s suggestion is a good one, that its erection 
was ‘a foreign custom, which originated in a 
mountainous country where there were plenty of 
stones to supply the demand.’ To the list of 
Kudurru inscriptions which he gives at the be- 
ginning of his book, two others (unfortunately, 
however, broken) should be added, one in the 
Warwick Museum, dated in the thirteenth year of 
Merodach-nadin-akhé, which I have published in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archee- 
ology, February 1897; and the other, still un- 
published, which is in my own possession, and is 
dated in the reign of a king of Babylon whose 
name is written ..na-Mu-o, perhaps to be read 
[Nabu? -iddiJna-sumu. The forms of the char- 
acters indicate as its date the end of the Isin 
dynasty, but the names of the scribes, witnesses, 
and other parties to the document are not found 
on other boundary stones. 


Legal and Commercial. 


Another volume of cuneiform texts from Nippur? 
has just appeared from the skilful and indefatigable 
pen of Professor Clay. The enormous amount of 
labour involved in the preparation of the work, 
and demanded alike from eye, brain, and hand, 
makes the rapidity with which his volumes have 
followed one another all the more astonishing. 
There is no scamped or inaccurate work in them ; 
his copies of the texts are exact reproductions of 
the originals, and the elaborate indices alone imply 
a large expenditure of time. The new volume 
contains the legal documents of the late Assyrian, 
Neo-Babylonian, and Persian periods, and Pro- 
fessor Clay has included in it tablets not actually 
found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but bought from dealers, who would seem 


to have procured some of them from other sites 
than Nippur. For the chronology of the periods 
represented by them the tablets are naturally of 
great value, and the historical part of the Intro- 
duction which Professor Clay has prefixed to his 
copies will be read with special interest. He 
agrees with the view which I advocated many 
years ago that Kandalanu, the predecessor of 
Nabopolassar, is not to be identified with Assur- 
bani-pal, as the majority of Assyriologists have 
maintained, and brings forward fresh reasons for 
this opinion. Indeed, it now seems probable that 
Assur-bani-pal died shortly after his reconquest of 
Babylon, and consequently some time before the 
death of Kandalanu. Among the tablets the Pro- 
fessor has found is one dated in the twenty-sixth - 
year of Assur-bani-pal, and he remarks, with justice, 
that if it were true that the latter ‘had assumed 
the name Kandalanu in Babylon... it seems 
unreasonable to suppose that at Nippur, not more 
than fifty miles distant, he should be known by 
his real name six years after the death of Shamash- 
shum-ukin and his own enthronement in that city.’ 
A noteworthy fact, which, I think, has been 
observed for the first time by Professor Clay, is that 
neither Shamash-shum-ukin nor the two viceroys 
who followed him, ‘ruled over any city south of 
Babylon.’ In Southern Babylonia the direct rule 
of Assyria was acknowledged almost up to the last. 
Perhaps Professor Clay is right in his suggestion 
that Kandalanu was a son of one of Esar-haddon’s 
foreign wives; at all events, the name does not 
appear to be Semitic. 

Coming down to a later epoch we find that the 
dated tablets of Artaxerxes 1. show him to have 
reigned, not forty years, as stated by Diodorus, but 
about forty-two years. It also becomes difficult to 
discover a place for Xerxes 11. and Sogdianus, who 
are variously said to have reigned altogether nine 
months and a year and seven months. There are 
tablets which prove that Darius 11. (the successor 
of Sogdianus) ascended the throne before the 
fourth day of Sebat in the forty-first year of 
Artaxerxes 1.; that is to say, before the reign of 
Artaxerxes himself was officially regarded as at an 
end. Artaxerxes is still called king in tablets of 
later date. 

Another interesting part of Professor Clay’s. 


1 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvanta, Series A, vol. vill. pt. 1.‘ Legal and Commercial 
Transactions.’ By Albert T. Clay.. Philadelphia, 1908. 
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Introduction is the section on the Aramaic en- 
dorsements. Many of the tablets are provided 
with endorsements in Aramaic which was at the 
time the Zingua franca of trade. They are valuable 
not only as showing what was the current pro- 
nunciation of Assyrian names, but also how such 
names were represented in the letters of the 
Semitic alphabet. JZ is almost invariably a waw. 

The tablets offer a few peculiarities, one of 
which is that generally only the father’s name is 
given. This throws light on the converse fact 
which has been observed in the fragments of 
Ktesias, who gives the names of the sons of the 
fellow-conspirators of Darius, in their attack on 
the life of the Pseudo-Smerdis, instead of the 
conspirators themselves. 


A Clavis Cuneorum. 


Some four years ago I drew attention in THE 
Exposirory TIMEs to a useful publication by Dr. 
G. Howardy entitled Clavis Cuneorum, in which 
the cuneiform characters were classified and ex- 
plained for the use of beginners in Assyriology. 
The first instalment, or the second part of the 
work, has now appeared (/deogrammata rariora ; 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig), and its contents fully justify 
the long period of time the author has taken in 
preparing it. It is no longer the beginner but the 
Assyriological scholar for whom it is intended, and 
it will occupy the same place to-day in Assyrio- 
logical research that Dr. Strassmaier’s Concordance 
to the second volume of the Cunezform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia did two decades ago. The 
Assyrian ideographs, both single and compound, 
are given in it with all their values, whether 
Sumerian or Semitic, so far as they are at present 


known, and the whole has been packed into the 
smallest possible space without any sacrifice of 
clearness or of facility of reference. The meaning 
of each ideograph is given in English, Latin, and 
German wherever it is known, and authorities and 
references are added in all cases. No recent con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Assyrian lexicography 
seems to have escaped Dr. Howardy’s notice, and 
the work is thoroughly up to date. I can find 
only one omission, that of as-AS as a sign of the 
plural, which Dr. Ungnad has shown is to be met 
with in the date-formule of the age of Khammu- 
rabi. 

Dr. Ungnad himself has brought out a useful 
little volume of Selected Babylonian Business and 
Legal Documents of the Khammurabi Period (Brill, 
Leiden, 1907), which forms the ninth volume in the 
‘Semitic Study’ Series. The autographed copies 
of the texts are followed by a list of signs and an 
excellent glossary, to which an index of proper 
names has been further added. In a short intro- 
duction Dr. Ungnad points out that the language 
of the legal documents, being that of the people, is 
from a philological point of view more interesting 
than that of the famous Code of Khammurabi, 
which seems to have been composed by the best 
scholars of the time, and consequently to have 
been further removed from the spoken language. 
He also states his conviction, based upon the 
phonetic variants which occur, that the legal clauses 
written in Sumerian were also read as Sumerian 
and not as Semitic,—a conviction with which I 
entirely concur. The usage was parallel to that of 
Norman-French in our own legal formule. The 
‘selected’ texts will be a useful introduction to the 
study of the early Babylonian contract tablets. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


By THE Rey. Epcar T. SELBY, BATTICALOA, CEYLON. 


For the practice of the Christian life, as for 
Christian theology, Jesus Christ is the central 
figure. As the Incarnate Son of God, He is 
the revelation of the Father and the ultimate 
source of our knowledge of God. So in Jesus the 
possibilities of human nature are fully displayed, 
and to that matchless figure we turn to learn what 
man’s life should be. Jesus Christ is the great 


example. Yet when that fact has been grasped, 
the difficulties in the way of those who would try 
to ‘follow His steps’ are only beginning. On 
every side the gulf which separates us from Him 
seems so broad as to make our chances of bridging 
it remote. 

As soon as the believer sets his eyes upon 
Christ with a view to the imitation of His life, he 
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is in danger of misinterpreting the nature of the 
task. He is struck most by what lies upon the 
surface: the freedom with which Jesus moved 
about ; the unconventionality of His methods as a 
teacher; His aloofness from all popular religious 
movements which often became active antagonism ; 
the small place given in the records to what may 
be called the domestic element. Is the Christian 
man to disencumber himself of the hard won 
fruits of his training as a social unit, and to refuse 
the gifts of civilization and the stable position to 
which he is entitled as a member of a highly 
organized community? There are those who, 
without hesitation, would answer, Yes. Poverty, 
homelessness, detachment from society and 
disregard for its rules are to be the marks of 
the followers of Jesus. Nor are pleas of this kind 
confined to the pietists; they are regarded by 
many as admirable weapons for, laying about the 
heads of conventional Christians and of Christian 
ministers. ‘The poor carpenter of Nazareth’ is a 
common phrase in gallery appeals directed against 
the Christianity of the Churches. 

It should be remembered that the Gospels make 
no pretence of giving us a complete biography of 
Jesus. Nine-tenths at least of the public life of 
Jesus remains to us a blank,! whilst the years 
before the ministry began are still more obscure. 
It would be comparatively easy to give, on such 
a scale, a sketch of the ministry of a modern 
Anglican bishop or a popular Nonconformist 
preacher which, for busy itinerancy, would outdo 
the gospel record of the ministry of Jesus. The 
argument from silence, when applied to the Gospels, 
is often misleading and always needs to be used 
with caution. It is a superficial view which 
seizes upon these features in the life of Jesus. 
Admitting that our Lord was frequently journeying 
from place to place with but few comforts or 
friends, special reasons may be found for His mode 
of life which have little application to His followers 
to-day. His mission was unique; the smallness 
of Palestine made it possible for Him by frequent 
travelling to visit every part of the country, and the 
central position which Jerusalem held in the 
religious life of the people drew Him thither at 
intervals, whilst His home and His earliest friends 
were in the north. The nature of His mission as 
the witness of a spiritual religion forced Him into 
Opposition to the popular religious sects of the 

1F, C, Burkitt, Zhe Gospel History, p. 20. 


day, and made Him hated by the most influential 
sections of Jewish society. Similarly, all who bear 
His name must uncompromisingly fight against 
any form of religion that has become an empty 
husk. Butour Lord’s attitude towards Pharisaism 
must not be interpreted as antagonism to all 
popular religion, or as in itself justifying all who 
hold aloof from the Christian Church. It is as 
futile for a Christian to seek Christ-likeness by 
copying what was special or accidental in the life 
of Jesus, as it would be to seek it by wearing the 
clothes of a Jew of the first century. 

If the imitation of Christ is to be of real meaning, 
it must be an imitation which has some point of 
contact with the life of the twentieth century. 
The Christian must catch the spirit of Jesus and 
give it free expression in his own age and under 
his own conditions. The man who floods the 
market with third-rate copies of a great painter’s 
works is not his truest disciple. The master 
artist’s spirit lives again in those who find in it 
the inspiration under which their own art is 
perfected and refined, whilst preserving its in- 
dividuality. Such an analogy may indicate along 
what lines the imitation of Christ should proceed. 

The key to the life of Jesus is to be found in His 
harmony with the will of God. It was His meat 
to do His Father’s will. The self-forgetfulness at 
which we wonder was the fruit of His filial 
obedience. A disciple of Jesus must start from 
this point. When once he has excluded selfish 
desire by the concentration of his will upon the 
Divine purpose, his life will assume the fashion of 
Christ’s. It will be marked by calm strength and 
patience, by tranquil joy, by the air of detachment 
which belongs to all who are no longer swayed by 
selfish motives, nor disturbed by the fussy anxieties 
of worldly minds. When the Christian has this 
mind in him, the other parts of his life will fall into 
place, marshalling themselves in silent response 
to the dominant will. The circumstances amidst 
which such a life is lived will furnish the back- 
ground on which the image of Christ may be 
displayed, but, whatever they are, they will not 
obscure its clear radiance, nor stain the purity of 
its light. 

The difficulty which most Christians feel in 
determining what the will of God is, in particular 
cases, cannot be dealt with here. But when once 
the life has been brought into line with God’s 
purpose by the surrender of the will, a new light 
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will be cast upon those personal problems and 
moral issues which perplex the believer. His 
harmony with the Divine nature will give him 
quick and delicate intuitions and a sympathy 
which, being the surest key to the interpretation 
of the mind of another man, will not fail when it 


is reverently applied to the will of God. Such a 
life will be Christlike by virtue of its fidelity to the 
spirit of the Master, and because it will be, in some 
measure, an outflow of the redeeming love which 
was fully made known in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. 


Recent Foreign Theology. 


The New Sestament as Literature.’ 


Dr. HErnrict’s exposition of the literary features 
of the New Testament is a marvel of condensed 
learning and information. In 127 pages the 
general features of the New Testament as a whole 
and the style of the several parts are amply illus- 
trated by comparison with contemporary literature. 
As Deissmann and others bring out the affinity 
between N.T. Greek and the Greek of common 
life, Dr. Heinrici’s aim is to do the same in regard 
to the style and literary forms of the N.T. writers. 
In two introductory chapters on Hellenism and 
Judaism, and on the Origins of N.T. Literature, the 
conditions determining the latter are described 
with much vivacity and fulness of detail. In the 
Hellenic world the itinerant missionary of Cynic 
or Stoic philosophy was a common figure. In 
every city, almost in every street, he was to be 
seen expounding in his diatribe or popular sermon 
the practical ethics of his school. He retailed for 
common use the maxims of the great philosophers. 
Proverbs and current phrases supplied the texts. 
Paradoxes gave point and force to the address. 
Epictetus, as sketched by his disciple Arrian, is 
an example of the class, ‘a master of impressive, 
soul-stirring, conscience-piercing preaching.’ Epic- 
tetus was a pagan Baptist. The differences of 
Palestinian and Alexandrian Judaism are tersely 
sketched, the Halacha and Haggada of the former, 
the Greek tone of the latter. 
Greek than Jew. The author traces the origin of 
our Gospels not to a twofold source, but to the 
oral teaching, slowly taking definite shape, of the 
itinerant evangelist. No wonder that the language 
is the Koine. The longest and most important 
chapter is the one devoted to the characterization 


l Der litterartsche Charakter der neutest, Schriften. Von 
C. F. Georg Heinrici. Leipzig : Diirrsche Buchhandlung, 
1908. Mk.3. 


Philo was more 


of the different books of the New Testament. 
The work is done with great skill and point. The 
first sentences of this chapter will illustrate the 
main purpose of the entire volume. ‘How 
foreign the name Gospel sounded to the Greeks is 
seen in Justin, who explained the meaning by the 
paraphrase, “‘ Memorials of the Apostles.” This 
calls up memoirs and collections of maxims, such 
as the Memoirs of Socrates collected by Xenophon, 
the biographies of philosophers by Diogenes 
Laertius, which are often nothing more than a 
heaping together of important sayings and acts of 
the heroes gathered from all available sources. 
The lectures of Musonius and Epictetus are of the 
same kind. We have these, so far as they are 
extant, in accurate copies or reproductions from 
memory.’ Points of similarity in the Gospels are 
then traced. The tendency to group together 
matter of the same kind is especially strong in 
Matthew and Mark, but it is not.wanting in Luke. 
The great interruption to consecutive treatment 
in the latter is o9°?-18*, ‘A comparison .of 
Matthew and Luke shows that in their selection of 
material they go their own way, evincing their 
special interest in particular aspects of the 
teaching of Jesus.’ The author’s differentiation of 
the features of the Gospels is admirably done. 
The same applies to the seven pages given to the 
Fourth Gospel, ‘which shows in comparison with 
the Synoptics a considerably more homogeneous 
stamp.’ ‘Just as little as the Synoptic Gospels 
can John’s Gospel be referred to a particular 
literary type. It was first the theme of preaching 
for the edification in public service of the 
Christians of Asia Minor by the son of Zebedee, 
whom even the criticism of E. Schwartz does not 
banish from Ephesus. This matter was then 
written down and collected in book form, standing 
as a unique work of edification in Christendom.’ 
The practical, personal, occasional spirit of the 
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Epistles is illustrated from the definitions of 
Gregory of Nazianzum and Proclus, reference also 
being made to the papyrus finds of Egypt. The 
letter is ‘a flying leaf designed for the widest 
circulation.’ The Hebrews is of course more a 
treatise than a letter. In these days when Paul 
receives such scant treatment it is refreshing to find 
justice done to him. ‘That Paul struggles with 
language when he wished to use current phrases of 
the popular philosophy is shown by what is said 
of conscience (Ro 2!f). How awkward, yet how 
vivid is the paraphrase of the moral law: ‘“ The 
work of the law written on the heart.” . . . Such 
turns of phrase are meditated, but formed with- 
out regard to beauty of expression. A trained 
Hellenist would have avoided and replaced it by 
smooth platitude.’ Still richer in illustration from 
contemporary literature is the last chapter. The 
presence of the Aozwe of the market, the court, 
the street, the barracks, the theatres, the public 
lectures of wandering teachers is abundantly 
demonstrated. ‘The writings of the N.T. are 
designed to be read aloud. Their Greek has in 
fact more the character of spoken than of written 


discourse.’ Classical terms and phrases are 
adduced in plenty. J. S. BANKs. 
Leeds. : 


Back to Cbrist.’ 


THE discussion in Germany over the place of Paul 
in the history of Christianity has not yet ended. 
Latest in the field is Professor Arnold Meyer, of 
Zurich, whose brochure appears in the series of 
Lebensfragen edited by Professor Weinel, of Jena. 
The author holds that as the Reformation went 
back from the Church doctrine of the time to Paul 
and the New Testament, so the duty of to-day is 
to go back from Paul and the writings he influenced 
to Jesus Himself. It is only natural, he adds, that 
against the cry, ‘Back from Paul to Jesus,’ an 
energetic protest should be made by the Church 
which was founded by Paul, claims the heavenly 
Christ of Paul as its Lord, and holds Paul’s 
doctrine of justification as the article by which it 
must stand or fall. 

Professor Meyer attempts the difficult task of 
accounting for the mission and theology of Paul 


1 Wer hat das Christentum begriindet, Jesus oder Paulus ? 
Von D. Arnold Meyer, o. Professor der Theologie in Ziirich. 
Tiibingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 


apart from the influence of Jesus. - To accomplish 
this he is obliged to treat the first-hand testimony 
of Paul in his letters with extraordinary freedom. 
For example, it is said that we must seek light 
upon Paul’s conversion, not from his own descrip- 
tions of it, but from comparison with ‘other 
conversions of a similar kind.’ The difficulty 
here is that according to Paul’s own account there 
were no conversions of a similar kind, and that 
where this account is set aside we have only a 
conjectural basis for comparison. The view 
adopted is that Paul at Damascus was really 
resisting a growing conviction that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and that through an attack of a peculiar 


nervous malady to which he was liable stubborn 


resistance was changed into whole-souled adherence 
to Christianity. By assuming for Paul before 
conversion a deep interest in the spiritual welfare 
of the Gentiles and a belief in the pre-existence of 
the Messiah, the author is able to account for the 
apostle’s Gentile mission and Christology apart 
from any ‘revelation of Jesus Christ.’ 

Not unfamiliar is the nice balancing of praise 
and blame for the work of the apostle. ‘There is 
a grateful and even glowing appreciation of his 
services to religion as the champion of spiritual 
freedom, of his practical wisdom as the organizer 
and guide of the Gentile Church, and of the lofty 
moral tone and mingled beauty and pathos of his 
letters. On the other hand, there is the inevitable 
critique of his Christological doctrine. We are 
not allowed to forget that it was Paul who burdened 
the Church with the weight of dogma under which 
she has been groaning until now. The critical 
scales are not adjusted, however, until Paul is 
eulogized once more—this time for delivering 
Christianity from the limitations of Jesus Himself, 
‘from all the Jewish-apocalyptic expectations which 
Jesus shared,’ and which cluster around the idea 
of the Messiah. This Paul effected by preaching 
a Christ who was a divine mediator for the whole 
world. ‘True and essential Christianity, as Pro- 
fessor Meyer conceives it, is thus a Christianity 
freed from the limitations both of Paul and of 
Jesus, and made acceptable to the thought of 
to-day. 

It is quite possible that the wavering appraise- 
ment of the work of Paul reflects a lack of 
definiteness in the ‘estimation of the work of Jesus. 
The school of criticism to which Professor Meyer 
belongs seems indeed to stand midway between a 
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sort of semi-deistic naturalism and the conception 
of Christ held by Paul and the New Testament 
writers. If, before they can be accepted for 
spiritual guidance, the teaching of Jesus has to be 
freed by Paul from the limitations of ignorance, 
and then the teaching of Paul has to be freed by 
modern criticism from an antiquated mythology, 
one may well ask the question which Professor 
Meyer asks, but only to answer in the negative, 
‘Shall we not break altogether with an obsolete 
past, and freely and independently seek for our 
own generation the way to God?’ If, however, it 
is admitted, with Professor Meyer, that Jesus, and 
not Paul or any other of the great spirits of the 
past, brings us into ‘immediate communion with 
God,’ and that His spirit is to-day a ‘source of 
true life,’ the way is surely open to recognize the 
transcendent elements in His person, and, with 
Paul, to bow before Him as the living Lord. 

The question asked in the title is answered by 
saying that Paul is the founder of doctrinal 
Christianity, but that Jesus is ‘the Founder of our 
religion.’ Wn. HALLOcK JOHNSON. 

Lincoln University, Pa., U.S.A. 
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Trees and (Plants in tbe 
Ofd Testament.’ 


THE writer of this essay has hit upon a fascinating 
topic, and has dealt with it very thoroughly. 
There are abundant books on the botany of Syria, 
but this has in view the religious use to which we 
see the flora put in the Old Testament. There is 
scarcely a reference to the vegetable world which 
is not here set in what the author believes to be 
its proper light. He dilates on that veneration 
for sacred trees which the Hebrews learned from 
the Canaanites, and gives reasons why oak, tere- 
binth, pomegranate, and the rest were specially 
selected as the scenes of divine revelation and 
worship. He gives a careful account of the various 
kinds of timber employed in the structure and 
utensils of the temple, bringing also before our 
eyes the carvings on its walls of palm-trees, 
pomegranates, and gourds. He enters fully into 
the vegetable sacrifices at the great feasts and on 
other occasions. And he takes a warm delight in 

1 Die Benutzung der Phlanzenwelt in der alttestamentlichen 


Von Friedrich Lundgreen. Giessen: Alfred 
Beiheft zur ZA TW. 


Religion. 
Tépelmann, 1908. 


the noble figures which the poets and prophets 
draw from this province of nature. In whatever 
part of the book it falls to be mentioned each tree 
or plant is adequately described, and there are 
several cases in which the latest researches into 
the botany of the country are utilized to determine 
the scope of a doubtful Hebrew word. It is worth 
while reading the remarks on }by and nds on the 


one hand, and }bx nbs on the other, or on the 
flower meant by jwaw, or on the many varieties of 


Labiatee included under Ayssop. 

Amongst a considerable number of interesting 
points the following may be specified. The section 
in which it is proved that the Asherah was a sub- 
stitute for the earlier sacred tree is followed by one 
which maintains that the seven-branched candle- 
stick was also a conventional representative of the 
same object. This is argued from the shape, from 
the almond-blossoms, from the name 3) given to 
the stem, from the palms with seven branches 
depicted on a Palestinian gem. ‘With the revela- 
tion of God’s vital power manifested in the flora 
is coupled another revelation of Him in the [seven] 
planets or in light generally: hence seven lamps 
are set on the golden tree.’? Again, in another 
part of the book, he speaks of the guilt-offering of 
the poor, described Lv 57-!*, and this gives him 
occasion to point out the antique elements which 
survived in comparatively late legislation. Here, 
in place of sheep or goats, of turtle-doves or 
young pigeons, the tenth part of an ephah of fine 
flour is to be offered. ‘This kind of offering is so 
entirely out of harmony with the views which pre- 
vail elsewhere in the Priests’ Code (cf. Lv 1714), 
that it can only have originated in an earlier age, 
when sacrifices taken from the vegetable world 
were believed to have a propitiatory efficacy.’ 
The Priests’ Code was not able to eradicate this 
deep-seated conviction, but had to admit it as 
being in accordance with the Law, at least for the 
poor, and if fine flour, nbp, were used.’* And, 


once more, let us take an example of exegesis. 
‘Yahweh compares Himself® to a cypress,® becom- 
ing green ()Y1 WIN2D WN)! Such an expression 
could hardly arise save in a time when Yahweh 
was worshipped beneath green trees, especially 
cypresses, which, next to the cedar, were the chief 
glory of Lebanon. But the deity does not dwell 

PEF See © (Clie IBIS Oy?) SNP, GIP 

6 Not, as in Eng. versions, fir-tree; see p. 59. 


5 Hos 148. 
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in the tree itself, for then we should have wi7332, 


God wishes merely to lay stress on His wonderful, 
mysteriously operating, vital energy, for the tree is 
a symbol of that, and it is brought into special 
prominence by the use of the adjective gree. In 
this comparison of Yahweh to the cypress we are 
not to think of the many uses to which the tree is 
put (see p. 59f.), or of its beauty or its height, 
though these qualities are important, and might be 
used to tell us something about God. Nowack 
and Marti put in the foreground the refreshment 
which is furnished by the shade of a green cypress. 
God’s life-giving energy is also to permeate the 
people, to nourish its spiritual life and produce 
fruits which, in reality, must be regarded as His 
fruits.’ ! 

The pleasure of reading the essay is marred by 
one serious fault: it isfar too diffuse. The strictly 
relevant matter is encumbered with a mass of criti- 
cism, history, and description which has its own 
place and value elsewhere, but is out of place here. 
There is no need to take up all the points of investi- 
gation or dispute which arise out of a passage in 
which the tree or shrub you are interested in is 
mentioned. One wishes also that there had been 
an index of the names: it would have been at least 
as useful as that of passages of Scripture which is 


given. Joun TAyLor. 
Winchconrbe. 
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Marta. 


THESE academic lectures? afford an opportunity to 
Professor Kaftan of being intensely patriotic, and 
also of being philosophical and theological. But 
the fundamental note is that of patriotism. The 
first oration has the formal title of Kant’s doctrine 
of the categorical imperative. But it is really an 
oration on the Prussian kingdom and on the royal 
house of Prussia. It is eloquently written, and the 
orator speaks with enthusiasm of two centuries 
since Frederick of Brandenburg at Konigsberg 
assumed the kingly crown. He recalls the history 
of these centuries, passes to a discussion of the 
categorical imperative, and ends with a great 
eulogium of the German Emperor. The second 
oration discourses on the ethical worth of science, 
and a good discussion it is. The third oration, 

Tees dfoyse 

? Dret Akademische Reden. By Julius Kaftan. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). M.1.10. 


held on the celebration of the founder’s day of the 
University of Berlin, is on the unity of knowledge, 
and the proper theme is not neglected. But the 
patriotic note rings out again, though in this lecture 
it is concerned with the glory of the Protestant 
University of Berlin, and the great conception of 
the unity of knowledge embodied in the University. 
It is very interesting and very Teutonic, and now 
and then there is the note of Deutschland and its 
progress and the great position it has acquired 
among the nations of the earth. It is well that 
men should sometimes rejoice, and why should 
not a professor of theology have his patriotic 
outbursts ? 


This? is one of the Lebensfragen series of books 
edited by Professor Weinel, of which more than a 
score have appeared. ‘They are of all shades of 
merit, some of them, indeed, scarcely to be taken 
seriously. But this is one of the best of them we 
have seen. Professor Leitzmann is one of the 
most scholarly of the younger theologians of Ger- 
many, and his commentary on Romans has won 
the approbation of Professor Deissmann. These 
five lectures were orally delivered, and are printed 
very much as they were delivered. ‘That fact adds 
to the attractiveness of the book. They are based 
on wide and accurate knowledge, and really form 
an introduction to the history of the Canon. It 
might be well to render it into our own language, 
as we have nothing so convenient in our own 
tongue. 


This * is a very useful compendium of Church 
history. It is written as well as is possible. It 
can be read with interest, and the author has 
spared no pains in making himself acquainted 
with the vast literature of the subject, and there 
are traces of acquaintance, also, with the sources. 
After the Introduction, he gives a summary ac- 
count of the Apostolic Age, the Post-Apostolic 
Age, the ancient Catholic Church. In the three 
sections which deal with the history of the ancient 
Catholic Church, he first sets forth the inner history 
of the Churches, then their position within the 


3’ Wee wurden die Bricher des Neuen Testaments hetlige 
Schrift? Fiinf Vortrige von Hans Leitzmann, Professor in 
Jena. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. M.1.80. 

4 Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte. Von Karl Heussi, 
Dr. Phil. Erste Hialfte, Die Kirche im Alterthum und im 
Friihmittelalter. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
M.3. 
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Roman Empire from Commodus to Decius, and 
from Decius to Constantine. Doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, relation to the empire and to the heathen 
world, receive recognition, and the interest is 
wonderfully sustained. The second period from 
Constantine to Justinian is called the Reichs- 
kirche, from Constantine is called the State Church, 
and from Theodosius is called the dissolution of 
the State Church. The history of the Church of 
the Middle Ages is brought down to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Turning back to the 
Introduction we find much to approve, and some- 
thing from which to dissent. We heartily approve 
of the sections which describe the state of the 
Roman Empire at the birth of Christ, the religious 
and moral conditions of the Graeco-Roman world 
at that time, and also of the description of Judaism. 
These sections are quite up to date, and the author 
is acquainted with the literature of the period, and 
with the results flowing out of the great impulse to 
the right understanding of the time due so largely 
to Mommsen. We cannot, however, give the same 
appreciation of this account of the beginning of the 
Christian religion. Indeed, on the author’s show- 
ing, it is impossible to understand how the Christian 
religion did begin, for he takes little account of 
the creative personality of Christ, and without that 
creative personality Christianity is inexplicable, both 
in its beginning and in its subsequent history. 


These! lectures and studies are edited by the 
brother of the late professor, and to them he has 
prefixed a brief memoir of him. It is a graceful 
tribute to the memory of that fearless and strenuous 
life, for all readers of the writings of Wrede allow 
that he was a man who spoke for himself, and 
fearlessly said the thing which he saw. One may 
say with Dr. Sanday, ‘He writes in the style of a 
Prussian official. He has all the arrogance of 
a certain kind of common sense. His mind is 
mathematical, with something of the stiffness of 
mathematics—a mind of the type which is sup- 
posed to ask of everything, what does it prove?’ 
(The Life of Christ in Recent Research, p. 70). Yet 
with it all Wrede had the courage of his convic- 
tions, and raised in a drastic form many important 
issues. We read these collected writings with 
mingled feelings, sometimes with approval, and 
sometimes with emphatic dissent. The contents 


} Vortrage und Studien. By William Wrede. Titbingen : 
ee. BeeVlohieme il. 4, 


are—‘ The Preacher and his Hearers,’ ‘ Biblical 
Criticism within the Study of Theology,’ ‘Theo- 
logical Study and the History of Religion,’ ‘The 
Preaching of Jesus with regard to the Kingdom of 
God,’ ‘ Judas Iscariot in the Tradition of Primitive 
Christianity,’ ‘Jesus as the Son of David,’ ‘Char- 
acter and Tendency of the Fourth Gospel.’ Of 
these studies it may be said generally that they 
are marked with much ability, and many of them 
are of high value. Sometimes as we read, regard- 
ing ‘The Preacher and his Hearers,’ for instance, 
we are surprised that he has so much to say of a 
practical and exhortative value, as he has in other 
writings taken away what has been the main motive 
of Christian preaching from the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. This is, however, a German manner, for 
German preachers have a way of bringing back in 
their sermons what they have taken away in their 
critical writings. The place of Biblical criticism 
within theological study is a good paper, and may 
be read with profit, while the paper on the history 
of religion within theological study is altogether 
worthy of commendation. The four papers, which 
bear on the critical study of the Gospels, attest the 
truth of Dr. Sanday’s characterization. They are 
too rigid, too full of vigour and rigour to be of 
lasting worth. Specially is this the case in relation 
to the Fourth Gospel. It is not without interest, 
and those who still cling to the Johannine author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel would do well to study 
the paper, as it sets forth in a drastic manner the 
main difficulties of the traditional view. Char- 
acteristic of the manner of Professor Wrede is 
the last paragraph of the paper, in which he char- 
acterizes certain propositions which he regards as 
flowing out’ of the supposition of the Johannine 
authorship of the Gospel as ‘reine Unmoglichkeiten.’ 
It is a strong phrase, yet on the whole the use of it is 
not a token of the working of a critical intelligence. 


Professor Weinel? is a man of abounding activity. 
He is the editor of the Lebensfragen series, and 
the writer of some of them. In particular, he is 
the writer of /esus in the Nineteenth Century, a 
book of high literary merit, yet so written as to 

2 ‘Lebensfragen, Schriften und Reden.’ Herausgegeben 
von Heinrich Weinel. /dsen, Byornsen, Nietzsche ; Individual- 
zsm und Chréstentum. Von Heinrich Weinel. M.8. Dee 
Stellung des Urchristentums zum Staat. Von Heinrich 
Weinel, Professor der Theologie zu Jena, Antrittsrede, 
gehalten am I June 1907. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
M.1.50. 
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miss the main interest of the story. Yet there is a 
unity in all the work of Weinel, a unity which 
comes to light in the inaugural lecture. This 
lecture throws light on all that he has previously 
written, and is not without reference to the whole 
series of the Lebensfragen literature. Whether he 
writes of Jesus in the nineteenth century, or on 
Ibsen, Bjornsen, or Nietzsche, he is always occupied 
with the same question. His main assumption 
seems to be that within the present life, and in 
relation to the present world within space and time, 
there is room for the development of humanity, 
personally and socially, to its highest, and that 
within the organization of the present world alone 
can a man realize himself. To this position many 
tendencies converge at the present time. The 
Hegelian conception of the State, the idealistic 
tendency towards the apotheosis of the world, the 
socialistic tendencies, also the positivistic apotheosis 
of humanity, all converge towards the conception 
that there is no other side to be regarded by man or 
by society. Professor Weinel has a vivid appre- 
hension of the vastness of the issue, and in the 
opening chapter of the book before us he speaks 
feelingly of the greatness of the crisis, and insists 
that the war between faith and unbelief was never 
so fierce as it is now. He is right in his estimate, 
and he, while he thinks he is on the side of faith, 
is really on the side of unbelief. For he strives to 
attenuate Christianity until its reference is altogether 
to this side. In various ways he strives to make 
Christianity an influence which exhausts itself in 
the temporal reference. The influence of this aim 
really dominates all the writings, or most of the 
writings, of the Lebensfragen series. While there 
are many things in this series admirable in them- 
selves, and admirably written, yet there is no 
recognition of the fundamental assumption of 
Christianity that it takes eternity to make a man, 
and to make a kingdom of God. 

It is to this fundamental issue that our time is 
being surely brought, and Weinel is doing all he 
can to bring it to the front. 

The book on Ibsen, Bjérnsen, and Nietzsche 
contains much that is admirable. It enables the 
reader to have a vivid apprehension of what these 
men have done, and the book is a fine specimen of 
literary criticism and appreciation. The inaugural 
lecture also contains much that is worthy of 
admiration. The issue is plainly stated, and the 
future issue is set forth so that all men may know 


the greatness of it. It is too large an issue to take 
up at the present time, but our generation must 
fairly face it, for it is here. 


The place of Justin 1 and his significance for the 
history of dogma are the themes discussed in this 
elaborate work. His aim is to set forth the teach- 
ing of Justin regarding Jesus Christ, not only in 
the Christological reference, but also in relation to 
His Messiahship and to His position as the 
Second Person of the Trinity. The author pro- 
ceeds in a stately and deliberate manner, with the 
purpose of leaving no relevant topic without 
discussion. An elaborate introduction, extending 
to forty-three pages, discusses the significance of 
Justin generally, Justin as a witness for the faith, 
and gives an estimate of Justin, and especially of 
his doctrine of Jesus Christ. Some considera- 
tions are added in order to help the reader to a 
right estimate of Justin, such as a description of 
the time, place, and circumstances of Justin, of his 
aim in writing his treatises, and it concludes with 
an account of his linguistic peculiarities. 

The first part of the treatise sets forth the 
character and the proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. The second part deals with the Logos- 
Christ as the Second Person in the Trinity ; and 
the third part has a general title, ‘The Jesus 
Christ as the Logos-Christ who became Man.’ 
This has two sections, Christology and Soteriology. 
The third part becomes a full-orbed dogmatic 
treatise, in the evolution of which Justin seems to 
fall into the background, into which we do not 
enter. Of more significance at the present time is 
the section which deals with the life of Christ 
according to Justin. On the whole, this is a book 
of value to the student of theology, whether his 
chief interest is in dogmatics or in the history of 
dogma. The author is in contact with the sources, 
and his judgment is, on the whole, very fair. 


It is not given to every one to write with lucidity 
on topics such as those discussed in this book.? 


1 Justins des Martyrers Lehre von Jesus Christus dem 
Messtas und dem Menschen gewordenen Sohne Gottes. Eine 
dogmengeschichtliche Monographie, von Alfred Leonhard 
Feder, S.J. Mit Approbation des hochw. Herrn Erzbis- 
chofs von Freiburg. M.8. Freiburg im Breisgau Her- 
derische Verlagshandlung. 

2 Vernunft und Gottes Gedanke. 
getik, von Karl Gombel, Pfarrer. 
Alfred Topelmann (vormals J, Ricker), 


Ein Beitrag zur Apolo- 
Giessen; Verlag von 
M.3.60. 
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But the writer has succeeded in writing in such a 
way that he who runs may read. The lucidity is 
consistent with depth and firmness in the treatment 
of the subject. One has not read very far until he 
finds himself in the presence of a competent guide. 
The author is well read, and his reading has been 
reflected on until he is master of his thought. It 
would take much space to review this book 
adequately. Here we can only give an apprecia- 
tion of its value, and an outline of its contents. 
After a brief Introduction, which states the problem 
and sets forth his aim, the author discusses his 
great theme in four chapters. The first chapter 
deals with Reason in its judgment of itself. Here 
he begins with Kant, and gives a clear estimate of 
the critical philosophy, and its bearing on current 
problems. In the second chapter he discusses 
Reason and the world of things; in the third he 
deals with Reason and the world of moral self- 
consciousness. This is an admirable discussion. 
And, finally, he deals with the conception of God 
as the synthesis of Reason. In the conception of 
God, and in it alone, reason finds the realization of 
itself. Such, briefly, is the purport of this volume. 
It is a seasonable volume, and is really what the 
author calls it, a ‘Contribution to Apologetics.’ 


The literature concerning Schleiermacher! in- 
creases so rapidly that readers are scarcely able to 
keep pace with it. We have had treatises dealing 
with his Glaubenslehre, by Professor Clemen ; with 
his Religionsbegriff and Religiose Stellung, by Lic. 
Emil Fuchs; anda treatise by Dr. Kattenbusch, Von 
Schleiermacher zu Ritschl, in which the significance 
of Schleiermacher for German theology in the 
nineteenth century is set forth. Also in this series 


1 Studien zur Geschichte des Neueren Protestantismus, 
Herausgegeben von Lic. Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann und 
Lic. Leopold Zcharnack. Schlecrmacher als Patriotdscher 
prediger. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der nationalen 
Erhebung vor Hundert Jahren, von D, Johannes Bauer, Prof. 
d. Theol., Konisberg i. Pr. Giessen: Verlag Alfred Topel- 
mann (vormals J. Ricker). M.1o. 


of studies towards the history of the later Pro- 
testantism we have a study from the pen of Lic. 
Hermann Mslert on Schleiermacher’s Geschichts- 
Dhilosophie Anischten in threr Bedeutung fiir Seine 
Theologie. And here is a fresh contribution from 
the pen of Dr. Bauer, dealing with Schleiermacher 
as a preacher of patriotism. It is a stately volume, 
dealing with many aspects of the activity of 
Schleiermacher. Great as is the significance of 
Schleiermacher for the religious life and theological 
thought of the nineteenth century, it is to be 
acknowledged that full justice is being done to 
him and to his influence. Yet it is by no means 
overdone ; for, as we look back over the history 
of the last hundred years, the great figure of 
Schleiermacher bulks ever more largely. We may 
criticise him, we may regard his theology as de- 
fective in many ways, and yet we must acknow- 
ledge that in his person religion was able to speak 
unashamed with its enemies in the gate. 

The book may be regarded as a biography of 
Schleiermacher, and also as an account of his 
patriotic activity, as well as a record of his function 
as a preacher. The first section deals with his 
activity as a preacher from 1804 to 1818, first in 
Halle, and then in Berlin. The second section of 
the book has for its main title ‘The Sermon on 
Frederick the Great,’ but really is an account of the 
political activity and the political character of his 
preaching. It branches out in many directions, 
and enables the reader to understand something of 
this side of the manifold activity of Schleiermacher. 
The third section characterizes the ways and 
methods of Schleiermacher as a preacher, first, as a 
patriotic preacher, and, secondly, it sets forth his 
peculiarities in relation to his treatment of the 
Scriptures. It deals with his personal piety, the 
aim of his preaching, and his relation to the text of 
Scripture. An Appendix contains outlines of 
Sermons not before published. Altogether it is a 
worthy tribute to the memory of a great man. 

JAMES IVERACH. 

Aberdeen, 
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(Modern Positive Theology. 


By tHE Rev. JoHN Dickig, M.A., TAaRLAND, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


II. 


Scripture and Dogma: The Authority of Confessions. 


THE great theological question of our day concerns 
the seat of authority in religion. In the last resort 
this is a problem of epistemology. What is 
religious faith? What is knowledge? How are 
they to be reconciled without injustice to either? 

It is an abiding merit of the Ritschlian Theology 
to have stated the problem in this ultimate form. 
But Ritschlianism has also formulated another 
question closely related to this one, and though 
less fundamental, of even more direct interest to 
Christian Theology. This question is, What is 
Christianity? How does Christianity, in its 
essential nature as religion, stand related to 
Scripture and ecclesiastical dogma ? 

A theological school does not create problems. 
It only states and tries to answer them, and a 
clear statement is already an important step in the 
direction of an answer. Confronted by these same 
problems which Ritschlianism must always have 
the honour of having first clearly formulated, 
Modern Positive Theology seeks to answer them 
in a way of its own. Dissatisfaction with the 
Ritschlian answers is its very raison d’étre. 

Of course the problems themselves do not exist 
for those who are content to identify Christianity 
with assent to an external authority, the Bible, or 
the whole teaching of the Church, or the creeds, 
as giving an authoritative summary of the 
essential points of that teaching. But Modern 
Positive Theology is quite emphatic that the 
Christian can be bound by no merely external 
authority. Scripture and Dogma must both alike 
come to life again, so to speak, in personal experi- 
ence before they are of any religious value, and they 
are authoritative only in so far as they are capable 
of being thus personally appropriated and repro- 
duced. This is certainly modern. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is more distinctively modern than is 
always acknowledged. But it is not peculiar to 
the Modern Positive Theology. Some such view 
is held in principle by all ‘modern’ theologians. 
It is the foundation upon which von Hofmann 


and Frank seek to base their systems. It is not 
too positive even for a Ritschlian. If differences 
emerge in the detailed elaboration, the reason is. 
that the principle is not always held with sufficient 
clearness, or applied with thorough consistency. 
The faith of a Christian man is a complex thing. 
The faith of Christendom is still more complex. 
In experience, Christian faith is never found pure 
and unalloyed. .To separate what belongs to its 
essence from all the accidentals, and to establish 
the residue as a system of Christian truth valid 
for, and acceptable to, all believers, is a harder 
task than theology has yet accomplished, though 
surely not harder than should yet be accomplished, 
if Dogmatics be indeed a science. Hofmann and 
Frank tried to show that the subjective faith of 
a Christian believer, according to the principle 
above set forth, vouches for substantially the 
whole content of the Bible, and the whole 
dogmatic content of Lutheran orthodoxy. The 
three fit together so that each establishes the 
others. The newer school is less ambitious, or 
rather they see clearly that such an attempt must 
prove as futile as it is unnecessary. Seeberg tells 
us that ‘we experience divine revelation, and in 
our experience of it or of Christ, Christ becomes 
our Lord, and Scripture our authority.’ Only 
‘what is authoritative for the Christian is not 
what stands in the Bible of cosmology, psychology, 
metaphysics, or exegesis ; it is what the Bible says 
of religion.’ 

As to individual critical questions, differences 
of opinion are to be expected. But the legitimacy 
of historical criticism as regards both Testaments 
is fully conceded in principle by the whole school, 
and it is rightly maintained that the ve/zezous value 
of Scripture, capable of attestation as above, must 
remain unaffected by critical-results. ‘The attitude 
to criticism is admirably put by Beth (p. 238). 
‘By no longer isolating the Biblical writings, but 
investigating them in connexion with contemporary 
literature, modern scriptural study again and again 
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brings to view new points of contact from which 
we can gain insight into. how the Biblical writers 
both thought and felt. From these investigations 
we have come to see how many ideas even in the 
New Testament are conditioned by the circum- 
stances of the time. We are gradually coming to 
understand how so many religious conceptions of 
the New Testament authors were committed to 
writing in a form in which we cannot accept 
them. We are learning more and more to look 
into the structure of these men’s thought, and so 
to understand the presuppositions of their presenta- 
tion of it. And it is the beginning of a consistent 


use of Scripture that we are learning to know the. 


ideas and modes of thought by means of which 
they built up and gave expression to their religious 
convictions, as distinguished from the objects of 
their faith, and now see the points where we can 
set to work in order to bring home to us men of 
to-day, in the sense meant by the ancient writer, 
those expressions which present difficulties: to our 
understanding, and that without prejudice to the 
realities of the faith.’ Thus Scripture and Dogma 
must both be understood psychologically. To 
have shown the way to this, according to Beth, is 
Seeberg’s great service. But surely this is just 
what the  Aeligionsgeschichtliche Schule are 
attempting to do. Only in their hands, psychology 
is apt to become a universal dissolvent, while 
Modern Positive Theology insists strongly that 
the ecclesiastical dogma enshrines religious truth, 
and. that the religious motive was at least one of 
the dominant factors in its formation. ‘Faith is a 
fact of experience, and dogma is the product of 
reflexion upon experience.’ The formation of the 
ecclesiastical dogma was ‘in its day a necessary 
modernizing process.’ If dogmas were abolished 
the Christian world would begin to form new ones 
to-morrow. Granted; but would they be just 
those established at Nicea and Chalcedon? Not 
quite, Seeberg would admit, because, though the 
experience is the same, the general intellectual out- 
look and the attendant circumstances are different. 
So far as I can make out, the only difference between 
this position and that of the Ritschlian right is 
that, while Seeberg holds that the Dogma is 
authoritative in so far-as it can attest itself to 
experience, a Ritschlian would rather say that the 


-A. B. Bruce. 


experience from which the Dogma derives its 
justification belongs to the essence of Christianity. 
That is surely a distinction without a difference. 
The real difference is not one of principle, but only 
of degree. Modern Positive Theology is a shade 
more conservative than Ritschlianism. This holds 
true especially of its point of departure. It starts 
with the object of vindicating, as far as possible, the 
dogmatic heritage of the Christian Church, rather 
than from the immediacy of living Christian experi- 
ence. But the practical outcome is very much 
the same. 

Schian thinks that Beth inconsistently takes 
refuge in Scripture as an external authority, when 
he draws a distinction between the Apostles’ and 
the other creeds on the ground that the statements 
of the former originate not in ancient theologizing, 
but in Scripture. Beth, however, does not set up 
the Apostles’ creed as authoritative because directly 
scriptural. He merely states an objective fact 
regarding its contents. The grounds upon which 
Modern Positive Theology bases its conviction 
that those contents are true, will come before us 
in our next. Suffice it to say, meantime, that 
though of course not concerned to establish the 
historicity of every miracle narrative, our school 
strongly asserts that the presence of the miraculous 
in a document is no evidence that the document 
is unhistorical, and emphatically affirms the Virgin 
Birth and Resurrection of our Lord. 

With reference to Confessions, Seeberg holds, 
with Frank, that they must not be allowed to 
become barriers in the way of theological progress. 
A Confession is not a formulated body of doctrine. 
It is only the affirmation of a religious truth in 
opposition to some particular error, with the help 
of the theological means of the time. It is thus 
binding only as regards the religious intention of 
the doctrine and the renunciation of the opposed 
error. 

This view was held and taught, I believe, by a 
great Scottish theologian who had many points 
of affinity with the Modern Positive Theology, and 
was, if I am not mistaken, in his earlier years pro- 
foundly influenced by Hofmann, the late Professor 
It is in my opinion a wise and 
salutary view. But was it known at Augsbur 
Dresden, or Westminster ? 


f 
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The Life and Character of Saul. 


By J. C. Grecory, B.Sc., 


A MAN’s character can be regarded as something 
given, and his life as produced from it by the 
action on it of the forces of his environment. 
This convenient distinction, and particularly con- 
venient assumption of character as a given and 
constant quantity is the more justifiable when the 
man’s life is studied during a period when his 
character has matured. We are told that Saul 
began to reign when he was thirty years old. 
Without attaching too much importance to the 
actual figure given, it may be fairly concluded 
from the general tenor of the First Book of 
Samuel that when Saul became king he had already 
made his mark, and that his character was 
developed. The transition from the hero of Israel 
to the gloomy suicide may be legitimately studied 
by first considering his character at his accession 
and interpreting his after career by the action on 
this of his environment. 

The life of the first king of Israel is naturally 
and effectively divided into two periods by his 
final rebuff at the hands of Samuel. His character 
at his accession may be gathered from his actions 
and experiences during the period extending from 
a short time before his election to the kingship to 
the sparing of Agag after the slaughter of the 
Amalekites. Whatever view is entertained of the 
historical trustworthiness of 1 S 9-15, these chapters 
certainly contain a vivid and, on the whole, 
a consistent impression of Saul’s character during 
the first period of his life. Only by accepting 
this general impression can any satisfactory en- 
deavour be made to estimate Saul’s_ character. 
During the first of these two periods Saul’s life 
was determined and shaped by the continuous and 
potent operation on his character of two of the 
most powerful of the three most potent of his 
environmental influences. These were, firstly, the 
desperate straits in which the Israelites found 
themselves ; and, secondly, the influence of Samuel. 
In both cases various inconsistencies in the 
narratives preclude the drawing of a picture 
complete in every detail. Nevertheless, there is 
no real difficulty in realizing the essential nature 
of the influence exerted on Saul either by the 
times in which he lived or by Samuel. The 


F.C, F.CS., Grascow. 


general impression made by the narratives is vivid 
and to a very great extent consistent. The same 
applies to the influence of David on Saul. This 
influence constitutes the third of the three most 
potent environmental influences acting upon Saul. 
This force operated during the second period of 
his life. A real impression of Saul’s life and 
character is thus obtainable from the Book of 
Samuel. 

It is well known that there are two different 
accounts of the events leading up to Saul’s election 
as king. One of these represents Samuel as 
choosing Saul by lots in answer to the demands of 
the elders for a king. This narrative is contained 
in 1 S 8. r1o!?-27, and is usually regarded as the 
later of the two. It is characterized by Samuel’s 
reluctance to accede to the wishes of the people. 
Its chief value lies in the presentment of Samuel’s 
attitude to Saul—an attitude which he certainly 
displayed later on in the monarch’s life. There can 
be little doubt that the eleventh chapter of Samuel 
gives the true impression of Saul’s election to 
the kingship. It connects this with the victory 
of Saul over Nahash the Ammonite. Nahash 
descends upon Jabesh-gilead and threatens to put 
out the right eye of every man. The news reaches 
Saul in the fields ; he calls upon the hosts of Israel, 
and leads them to victory against their cruel foe. 
The Ammonites are scattered before Israel, and in 
front of all the people Saul the deliverer is made 
king. «I S 9. to are generally taken in con- 
nexion with this narrative. They describe a 
preliminary anointing of Saul by Samuel, and are 
characterized by Samuel taking the initiative in the 
election of the king. The contrast between this 
attitude and Samuel’s alleged reluctance in the 
latter narrative helps to bring out the effect of the 
wave of feeling in favour of Saul in carrying him 
to the throne. It is evident that the son of Kish 


rose to Israel’s emergency, and by rising to it 


became her acknowledged king. The Philistine 
and the Ammonite were the king-makers. Israel 
had to fight for her life—the Philistine had his heel 
on her neck, and Saul was her deliverer. 

Saul, then, was a soldier king. He had courage 
and resolution, and could strike hard and sure. 
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These qualities brought him at a bound from the 
plough to the throne. This meteor-like movement 
contrasts sharply with the figure crouching behind 
the baggage presented in the later account. But 
this incident undoubtedly gives a true impression 
of Saul. It is important to realize that Saul 
exhibited the military character in its best form. 
He was as modest as he was brave and deter- 
mined. On this point both stories are agreed. 
The earlier narrative states that when Saul met 
his uncle after his interview with Samuel, he 
said nothing to him ‘concerning the matter of 
the kingdom, whereof Samuel spake.’ In the 
later narrative his modesty makes him hide behind 
the stuff. 

His skill and judgment appear to have been 
equal to his valour. ‘When Saul saw any mighty 
man, or valiant man, he took him unto him.’ 
Saul’s organizing power can be fairly read into 
these lines. He kept a firm hand upon his people. 
He restrained them from ‘eating with the blood,’ 
after they had ‘smitten the Philistines from 
Michmash to Ajalon.’ His kingly justice appears 
in his treatment of his son Jonathan. When 
Jonathan had transgressed his command—though 
unwittingly—at the battle of Michmash, Saul would 
have inflicted the death penalty had the people 
not entreated him. 

But if Saul could be just, he could also be 
magnanimous. ‘ Heheld his peace’ when ‘ certain 
sons of Belial said’ at his accession, ‘ How shall 
this man save us?’ In the earlier account of this 
incident, the generosity of Saul contrasted with the 
cry of the people to have them put to death. It 
is noteworthy that both stories emphasize Saul’s 
modesty and clemency. Thus Saul, the taker of 
cities, could also rule his own spirit. 

There is a beautiful little touch in 1 S 9°, 


‘When they were come to the land of Tuph, | 


Saul said to his servant that was with him, Come, 
and let us return; lest my father leave caring for 
the asses, and take thought for us.’ Saul was 
considerate as well as magnanimous. 
With all these real and essential qualities he was 
every inch a king. ‘He was higher than any of 
the people from the shoulders upwards.’ His 


personal dignity is indicated in the phrase, ‘Is | 
The origin of | 
this saying is referred to on two occasions in the > 


Saul also amongst the prophets ?’ 


Book of Samuel. On both occasions Saul is 
represented as acting in an unseemly manner, and 


the saying probably arose out of Saul’s departure 
from his usually dignified bearing. 

Saul, then, stands out as a kingly figure, 
valiant in battle, wise in counsel, firm in the 
exercise of authority, considerate of others, and 
generous in the hour of triumph. Little wonder 
that when David looked upon him he loved 
him. 

Saul was a religious man. ‘This is apparently 
indicated in such statements as ‘God gave him 
another heart.’ But his religious nature also 
appears in many of his actions. Saul’s religion 
must, of course, be judged not so much by his 
actual beliefs and practices as by the spirit behind 
them. To a modern mind his belief in the 
efficacy of sacrifice, and in the notifications of the 
Divine will received from it, are in themselves 
superstitions. His appeals to Jehovah through 
dreams and through the Urim, his confidence in 
the protective power of the ark, his subservience 
to Samuel in connexion with the details and 
order of sacrifice, represent beliefs that the advances 
of thought have killed. But the nobility of his 
spirit bears witness to the reality of his religion, and 
the very crudeness of many of the beliefs of the 
time helps to reveal the real religious spirit behind. 
Saul rose above the ideas of his time when he 
spared Agag, and in thus rising indicated the 
nobility of his spirit. 

It was Saul’s religion that brought the full weight 
of Samuel’s influence to bear upon him. This 
influence finally resulted in the king’s downfall. 
Of the two great forces acting on Saul during the 
first period of his life, one made for his honour, and 
the other for his dishonour. Israel’s necessity 
made him king—Samuel’s priestly authority brought 
about his downfall. Samuel stood to Saul as the 
representative of Jehovah. It seems almost 
inevitable that in an age like Samuel’s, in which 
crude and barbarous ideas of God almost appear 
to smother higher and nobler conceptions, that the 
spiritual advisers of the people should often work 
serious mischief. Samuel was unquestionably a 
great and good man. Setting aside his apparent 
practice of sacrificing on ‘High Places, which 
must have helped to associate the Israelitish 
religion with the Canaanitish worship, his influence 
on the people generally was for good. Unfortun- 
ately he used his priestly authority to confine Saul 
within the limits of the beliefs of the times, and 
ruined his life. In so doing he acted according to 


pte 
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his lights; and his recorded mourning for Saul 
shows that to the last he retained his affection for 
him. The older story represents Samuel favouring 
the accession of Saul; in the later account he 
bitterly opposes it. It is possible that in the great 
national emergency Samuel may have realized the 
wisdom of placing the military power in the hands 
of a young and vigorous ruler. It is equally pos- 
sible that when the imminent danger was passed, 
Samuel may have realized the sin of the people in 
taking unto themselves a king. This would be 
the form in which he expressed his indignation at 
the transfer of the civil power from his own hands 
to those of Saul. It does not follow that his final 
attitude towards Saul was determined by jealousy 
or envy. Doubtless he had some personal feelings 
in the matter—for it is human enough to dislike 
the loss of power. It is, however, but just to Samuel 
to suppose that he considered his own deprivation 
of power as in effect an insult to Jehovah. As the 
representative of the national deity, it was right 
and fitting that the full power of government 
should be in his hands. This seems to be the 
general impression gleaned by the modern mind 
from a perusal of the First Book of Samuel. It was 
not the first time in human history, nor the last, in 
which the priest has tried to retain the civil and 
military power as well as the spiritual. In this 
particular instance the popular voice was too strong 
and united for successful opposition by the priest. 
It may also well be the case that it took some 
time for Samuel to realize all that was involved in 
Saul’s election. In any case he had to yield to 
the national necessity, and was thus led to emphasize 
his authority as priest. 

According to the story the first actual collision 
took place at Gilgal. It is impossible to say how 
far this evidently misplaced account contains the 
actual historical facts, but it doubtless accurately 
reflects the relations between Samuel and Saul. 
Samuel had instructed Saul to wait seven days for 
him at Gilgal. Meanwhile the Philistines were 
mustering in force, and the terrified Israelites were 
only kept together with difficulty by Saul. Fretting 
at the delay, and finding that Samuel did not appear 
at the end of the appointed time, Saul offered the 
burnt-offering himself. In all probability the king 
was not even technically in the wrong, but, in any 
case, to wait for Samuel while his army melted was 
obviously a foolish policy. He believed in the 
efficacy of the burnt-offering, and with a soldier’s 


eye saw that the blow must be struck at once. He 
therefore set about to secure the Divine favour 
without delay. Samuel does not on this occasion 
seem to have taken the heart out of the king by 
his prophecy that his kingdom should not con 
tinue. 

This, however, he seems to have done when he 
finally discomfited Saul after the defeat of the 
Amalekites. On this occasion the unfortunate 
king was actually persuaded that he had forfeited © 
the Divine favour by showing mercy to a defeated 
foe, and by retaining some of the Amalekite herds 
for sacrifice. So great was the influence of Samuel, 
that Saul felt it needful to repent for his act of 
clemency. It should be borne in mind that at this 
stage the accession would not necessarily pass from 
father to son, and that the influence which Samuel 
still possessed would make his words no empty 
threat. The characteristic feature of the narrative 
is the refusal of Samuel to accept Saul’s repentance. 
It is possible that this feature may be due to later 
redaction of the story. Later on it would, of 
course, be evident that as a matter of fact the king- 
ship passed from the house of Saul to that of Jesse, 
and this, taken in conjunction with the manifest 
favour shown by Samuel to David, might have 
given rise to the present version of the story. The 
description of the rejected repentance, however, 
seems rather gratuitous unless there was some real 
foundation for it. The notion of a merciful God 
did not seem to have dawned fully upon the mind 
of Samuel. Indeed, it could hardly be otherwise, 
with a priest fresh from the sacrifice of his con- 
quered foe. 

Saul’s apparent weakness in allowing Samuel 
thus to deal arbitrarily with him, must be ascribed 
to his reverence for Samuel as the mouthpiece of 
Jehovah. It was this religious reverence that made 
him the prey of a deep religious melancholia. His 
belief in Samuel led to the belief in the withdrawal 
of the Divine favour. This belief in the withdrawal 
of the Divine aid produced much the same effect as 
if God had actually deserted him. He became 
moody and morose, he sat in his tent while David 
fought the battles of Israel, and his glory and his 
strength departed from him. His continued belief 
in Samuel’s Divine authority made permanent the 
eclipse of his spirit, and is pathetically illustrated 
in the closing drama of his life. His final appeal 
to Jehovah through the Urim and the sacrifice 
fails him, and in his despair he appeals to 
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the resurrected spirit of Samuel. The ominous 
words of the shade crush whatever hopes he may 
still have entertained, and he dies, defeated, on his 
own sword. 

The stern decree pronounced against Saul by 
Samuel contrasts sharply with Nathan’s treatment 
of David. David’s sin was worse from every point 
of view than that of Saul. Apart from this there is 
a striking analogy between the lives and characters 
of the first two kings of Israel. In the nature of 
things both owed their elevation to the throne to 
military prowess. It is perhaps natural enough 
that the shameless behaviour of David in the eyes 
of Michal when he danced before the ark should 
compare with the time when Saul lay all night 
unclad under the infiuence of prophetic frenzy. 
Similar circumstances and practices produce similar 
conduct. But the wellknown magnanimity of 
David towards Saul and his ‘ mighty men,’ exhibits 
a disposition of the same order as that of Saul. 
The general parallelism of their lives extends to 
their both sinning against Jehovah—David’s sin 
being of a very real order—and to their repenting 
of it. 


The difference between the treatment accorded 
to the two erring monarchs cannot lie in the greater 
heinousness of Saul’s transgression. Saul’s alleged 
crime can be legitimately referred to a generous 
motive, David’s crime was foul and dastardly. If 
the story as it stands is not the outcome of an | 
endeavour to explain the waning of the house of — 
Kish, and the waxing of the house of David, then 
Samuel cannot be acquitted of a serious error. To 
reject Saul and announce David as the divinely 
appointed supplanter of his house, was the best 
means he could possibly have adopted for arousing 
the demon of jealousy. It is not difficult to see 
in this action on the part of the prophet a fertile 
cause of the disunion which might well have proved 
fatal to the interests of Israel in the field, and thence 
to her very existence as a nation. As it was, the 
mistake of Samuel’s life made the operation of the 
third great force acting on the destinies of Saul one 
of destruction rather than of benefit. This is the 
tragedy of Saul’s life—that he was ruined in body 
and in spirit by Samuel’s imperfect conception of 
the Divine, above which we can see that he himself 
had begun to rise. 


Riterature. 


PROFESSOR G. A. SMITHS 
‘JERUSALEM? 
JezussLem: Tue Tovocrarny, Economics, 
AND History rnom tHe Eanvizsr Times 
TO7OAD. By George Adam Smith, D.D., 


LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Two Vols. Price 24s. net. (Hodir & 
Stoughton. 19%.) 


 Srupents of Professor G. A. Smith’s Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land have awaited eagerly 
the appearance of this great work, in which many 
points are dealt with on a scale that was impossible 
in the earlier publication. There has been a 
natural anxiety to know what additions, in the 
opinion of so trustworthy a judge, have been made 
to our knowledge of the Holy City by recent 
- excavations and studies. Perhaps we shall best 
consult their convenience by giving, in the first 
place, an account of the genesal plan of the work 
before us, and then selecting a few points for 


special notice. 
Vol. i. is divided into an Introduction (‘The 


33 


Essential City,’ which is a good specimen of our 
author’s power of word-painting) and two Books. 
The first of these, dealing with the Topography 
of Jerusalem, discusses in ten chapters: the site 
of the city; facts and questions in the ancient 
topography; the geology; earthquakes, springs, 
and dragons; the waters of Jerusalem (including 
the rainfall and other natural conditions, the 
springs—real and reputed, the identification of 
the springs, the reservoirs and aqueducts); Zion, 
Ophel, and the ‘City of David’ (the arguments 
from topography and archzology, the Biblical 
evidence as to Zion, history of the name ‘Ophel,’ 
history of the name ‘ David’s burgh’ or ‘City of 
David,’ the tradition from Josephus onwards that 
the City of David lay on the south-west hill, the 
return ‘to the east hill); the Valley of Hinnom; 
the Walls of Jerusalem (the present city walls, 
proofs of the ancient walls up to Titus and their 
limits, the historical evidence, the evidence of the 
excavations, the three north walls); the name ‘ Jer- 
usalem’ and its history ; other names for the city. 
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The second Book is on the Economics and 
Politics. It also comprises ten chapters: a general 
statement of the economic problems; the ethnic 
and economic origins of Jerusalem; the city 
lands; the natural resources of Jerusalem ; com- 
merce and imports; the royal revenues; estates, 
tribute, tithes, taxation; the Temple revenues, 
properties, and finance; trades, crafts, and 
industries; government and police (before the 
Exile, after the Return [536-444 B.c.], under 
Nehemiah [444-432 B.c.], from Nehemiah to the 
Maccabees [431-168 B.c.], the reconstitution of 
Israel [168-142 B.c.], the Hasmonzan dynasty 
[142-63 B.c.], under the Romans [from 63 B.c. 
onwards]; ‘the multitude’ [a remarkable and very 
instructive chapter]. 

Vol. ii. is devoted entirely to the History, and 
comprises twenty chapters. The first of these 
deals with the time of Abd-Khiba (¢. 1400 B.c.) ; 
then comes the conquest by David (¢ 1000 B.c.), 
and the work of Solomon (in connexion with 
which, of course, the Temple is fully discussed). 
Afterwards the history of the Holy City is pursued 
in detail from the time of Rehoboam down to 
Herod the Great. It is a little unfortunate that 
‘Appendix II.,’ to which there are several refer- 
ences in the text and the footnotes, has had to 
be left out for want of space, especially as it was 
intended to deal in detail with important chrono- 
logical and other questions connected with Ezra- 
Nehemiah. We can readily sympathize with the 
author, whose task grew in his hands; but we 
venture to suggest that in a second edition space 
should be found somehow for this important 
discussion. Of less importance is the deviation 
from the author’s original plan of giving a detailed 
history of Jerusalem through the Roman period, 
and of having a separate chapter on the siege by 
Titus. While the second volume appears to 
close with the Crucifixion, the materials supplied 
elsewhere really bring the history down to 70 
A.D.—the date contemplated in the title of the 
work. 

A point of special interest and one that takes 
us off the beaten track is the discussion in vol. i. 
of earthquakes, viewed not only as possible dis- 
turbing factors in the matter of the water supply, 
and the features now presented by the accumulated 
débris, but as exercising an important influence on 
ancient mythology. 

We expected, of course, to find Dr. Smith giving 


his adhesion to the view that Zion lay on the 
east, somewhere above the Virgin’s Spring, and not 
on the south-west hill where Christian tradition 
so long located it. He has done much to place 
this result for the future beyond the realm of 
controversy. The whole of the Biblical evidence 
is subjected afresh to a thorough examination, 
from which, zz¢er alia, the author infers that the 
name ‘Zion’ for the eastern hill appears to be 
avoided by a school of O.T. writers, and that ‘the 
Ophel’ seems to have been once a synonym 
for it. 

The perplexed question of the Second Wall 
remains, .after all that has been said and done, 
pretty much in statu guo. In this matter, as 
throughout the two volumes, Dr. Smith displays 
a caution that is wholly admirable, and declines 
to go beyond the evidence. Some readers will 
perhaps be disappointed that no certainty has 
yet been reached as to the site of ‘Calvary.’ 
May we venture to suggest that the trend of recent 
investigation is turning more and more in favour 
of the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre. 
That site has always appeared to us to be one 
of the most probable of those around which sacred 
memories have gathered. Of ‘Gordon’s Calvary’ 
(so-called) we shall probably hear less and less. 
It never had a scrap of archeological evidence 
upon its side, although in some quarters it found 
favour on sentimental grounds. 

The name ‘Jerusalem’ and its history forms 
the subject of an interesting chapter, in which the 
conflicting views of Sayce, P. Haupt, and others 
are fully discussed. While Dr. Smith inclines, 
against Haupt, to the theory of a native 
Canaanite and not a Babylonian origin for the 
name (Yerushalem, from which the Urusalim of 
the Tell el-Amarna letters might be derived), he 
finds it impossible to pronounce with certainty 
on the original meaning of the name. The latter 
part, skalem, is probably a noun = ‘peace,’ or an 
adjective = ‘perfect or secure.’ The difficulty is 
with yerw. ‘The choice lies perhaps between the 
two alternatives: yerw-shalem = ‘He [the god] 
casts a perfect ov peaceful (lot)’; or = ‘hearth of 
peace’ or ‘inviolable hearth’ (cf. the Ariel, ‘hearth 
of God,’ of Is 287), 

On the vexed question of the silver shekels and 
half-shekels assigned by most numismatists to the 
reign of Simon the Maccabee, but by a powerful 
minority to the period of the Great Revolt 
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(66-70 a.p.)—Dr. Smith gives a verdict of non 
fiquet, although he inclines to Simon’s reign. We 
note that in discussing this question he remarks that 
the art. ‘Money,’ by Professor A. R. S. Kennedy, 
(who favours the later date), in Hastings’ D.B., is 
‘the best treatise in English on the money of 
the Bible.’ 

Not the least important feature of the work 
before us is the Indexes. We can judge probably 
better than many reviewers of the amount of 
labour the preparation of these has cost, and we 
beg to offer our heartiest thanks and congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Smith, who has achieved a complete 
success in providing full tables of reference for 
all the subjects discussed, as well as indexes of 
Scripture texts and the references to Josephus and 
the Talmud. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the maps 
and plans and _ illustrations with which both 
volumes are enriched, are worthy of their sur- 
roundings. 

We have probably said enough to indicate the 
character and purpose as well as the value of 
Dr. Smith’s fresh contribution to the literature 
of a great subject. These two volumes not only 
contain all the information desiderated by those 
whose interests are antiquarian, but are eminently 
successful in giving reality to the scenes and 
conditions which form the background of so 
large a portion of Bible history. Dr. Smith has 
produced a work which will command the universal 
attention of scholars, and which will be to English 
readers the standard authority for many years to 
come. J. A. SELBIE. 

Aberdeen. 


Lit, OUHENS OLbG YF, 


THE QUEENS OF Fcypt. By Janet R. Buttles. 
With a Preface by Professor G. Maspero. 
(Constable. 0s, 6d. net.) 


Miss Strickland’s Queens of England is a classic. 
Will Miss Buttles’s Queens of Egypt take its place 
among the immortals? Professor Maspero believes 
that it will. And if any man can prophecy of a 
book that it will live or die it is the man who 
knows most about it. 

Miss Strickland’s Queens of England lives because 
the author took infinite pains with her work. Miss 
Buttles has taken pains with hers also. She has 
gathered all the facts that are at present known 


about the Queens of Egypt; she has been most 
particular ta verify all her references; and then 
she has exercised much care to make the writing 
presentable English. 

One source of its popularity, one element in its 
future standing, will be the admirable series of 
photographs which the book contains. They are 
thoroughly Egyptian, but they are also thoroughly 
human. Every queen and princess has her own 
individuality. They had on the whole a good 
time, those Egyptian ladies. Not only have they a 
comfortable appearance generally, but there is even 
a good-natured smile on the mummy-face of every 
one of them. 

It is a gruesome thought, perhaps, that nearly 
all we know about them has been found in their 
coffins, even their very faces and figures. But the 
Egyptians refused to die when their breath left 
their body, and the mummy was made as lifelike 
as possible, not to keep up an illusion, but to 
express the firm conviction that the life was still 
being lived. There could be no greater contrast 
in appearance between the figure of an Egyptian 
queen painted upon her coffin and the figure of 
an English queen carved upon her tomb. Their 
hands may be crossed in both cases, suggesting 
peace and rest; but in the one case it is a life of 
peace, in the other it is the rest of death. | 


HOUR POETS. 


A Srupy oF CLouGu, ARNOLD, ROSSETTI, 
AND Morris. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
(Pitman. 6s. net.) 


We have heard it said that Stopford Brooke’s 
Browning is more read than Browning. And it 
is not incredible. We should certainly say that 
Browning and Stopford Brooke’s Lrowning had 
best be read together. It is not simply that 
Stopford Brooke manages to make Browning, the 
obscure, intelligible ; it is also that his own writing 
is prose worthy to take that place in prose which 
the writings of Browning take in poetry. 

In the volume lately published, Stopford Brooke 
discusses four modern poets— Clough, Arnold, 
Rossetti, Morris. Do these four specially appeal 
to him? We should have thought so did we not 
know his previous writings. Here we have again 
the same critical sincerity as we have seen in the 
volume on Browning or on Tennyson, the same 
sympathetic insight, the same literary charm. He 
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gives us Clough in two sentences: ‘I quote this 
little idyll: how grave it is, and tender; what an 
evening light rests upon it; not the light of Italy, 
but of the northern sky among the mountains. 
What self-control breathes in it; what a quiet 
heart, quiet, not by the absence of passion, but 
by self-restraint, and by that on which Clough so 
often dwelt, and which subdued his poetry so often 
—by the sense of the inevitable, of a fate which, 
hemming us in on every side, imposes on us its 
will, and ignores our struggle and our pain.’ And 
now shall we also dare to quote this idyll? 


IrzE DomMuUM SATURAE, VENIT HESPERUS. 


The skies have sunk, and hid the upper snow, 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie,) 
The rainy clouds are filing fast below, 

And wet will be the path, and wet shall we. 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 


Ah dear, and where is he, a year agone, 

Who stepped beside and cheered us on and on? 
My sweetheart wanders far away from me, 

In foreign land or on a foreign sea. 

Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 


The lightning zigzags shoot across the sky, 

(Home, Rose, and home, Provence, and La Palie,) 
And through the vale the rains go sweeping by ; 
Ah me, and when in shelter shall we be? 

Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 


Cold, dreary cold, the stormy winds feel they 
O’er foreign lands and foreign seas that stray. 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie.) 
And doth he e’er; I wonder, bring to mind 

The pleasant huts and herds he left behind? 

And does he sometimes in his slumbering see 

The feeding kine, and doth he think of me, 

My sweetheart wandering wheresoe’er it be? 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 


The thunder bellows far from snow to snow, 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie,) 
And loud and louder roars the flood below. 
Heigh-ho! but soon in shelter shall we be: 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 


Or shall he find before his term be sped, 

Some comelier maid that he shall wish to wed? 
(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie.) 
For weary is work, and weary day by day 

To have your comfort miles on miles away. 
Home, Rose, and,home, Provence and La Palie. 


Or may it be that I shall find my mate, 

And he returning see himself too late? 

For work we must, and what we see, we see, 
And God he knows, and what must be, must be, 
When sweethearts wander far away from me. 
Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie. 


The sky behind is brightening up anew, 

(Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La Palie,) 
The rain is ending and our journey too; 
Heigh-ho! aha! for here at home are we :— 

In Rose, and in, Provence and La Palie. 


The only offence that has been found in Stopford 
Brooke is in his theology. Not in the substance of 
it, but in its existence. The very title of his early 
book, Theology in the Early Poets, was offensive to 
many. But theology belongs to Stopford Brooke. 
The poetry which leaves out God seems to him to 
leave out man. It is his interest in theology that 
gives him the eye to see it, and the right to criticise 
it, wherever it is found in English poetry. Let us 
quote what he says in this book on Pollok’s Course 
of Time. ‘It had a certain harsh and hateful 
power,’ he says; ‘but its doctrine was as unspeak- 
able as the Turk. The one inference to be drawn 
from it is, that it was, indeed, a mercy that a soul 
like Shelley’s should, in the realm of poetry, have 
denounced a theology which violated every prin- 
ciple of humanity, and have recalled the hearts of 
men to love and forgiveness as the ground of 
religion.’ 


PAILOSOPAY FOR THEM OLIIT Cr 


THE GRAMMAR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Graham. (Z. & 7. Clark. 


By David 
7s. 6d. net.) 

It is a day of much stir in philosophy. What 
will come out of it in the way of altering our 
attitude to the old problems, no one can yet foresee. 
But already one thing has taken place. And it 
cannot be called less than a revolution. The 
philosopher has become a writer of literature. It 
is the Americans that have led the way. Professor 
James and Professor Royce have a command of 
vivid language to be envied by a novelist, as well 
as a determination to be understood by the man in 
the street unsurpassed by a politician. 

Mr. Graham has this gift also; and with it he 
ranks himself along with the great in the writing 
of modern philosophy. In some ways he surpasses 
the refreshing American philosophers, especially in 
his command of English literature and the im- 
pressive use he makes of it. This is the first thing 
for which the book is valuable. By it Mr. Graham 
will secure an immediate popularity, and will retain 
what he has secured. 

But in the second place, Mr. Graham’s Grammar 
of Philosophy is a determined effort to remove for 
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ever from philosophy the ancient reproach of un- 


reality. He will be nicknamed a common-sense 
philosopher. He will not be offended with the 
nickname. For he would have every man become 


a philosopher, and to every man he holds out that 
possibility, in order that he may know how to fulfil 
the end of his existence, how to recognize and 
accomplish the high calling with which he is called. 
And he knows that if this is to be accomplished, 
philosophy must take the common man by the 
hand. It must be a philosophy of common 
sense. 

This is the second excellence of the book, and 
these two, literature and life, are enough to make 
it great. The title is not pleasing; nor is it 
appropriate. But the unattractiveness of the title 
will be forgotten before the first page is turned. 


+ 
+ 


Gmong the Books of the Wonth. 


The Rev. Henry C. Mabie’s essays have all the 
grace of literature, and his publishers (The American 
Baptist Publication Society) add the grace of art. 
The latest essay is Zhe Divine Right of Missions 
(50 cents net). The title gives the missionary his 
proper standing. Yet it is an essay in Comparative 
Religion. 


The Abbot President of the English Bene- 
dictines is Dr. Francis Aidan Gasquet. So, 
whatever Dr. Gasquet writes, demands attention. 
He writes popularly. He writes easily, for the 
magazines and reviews. He writes with a purpose. 
Sometimes his popular writing reveals a purpose 
which is more ecclesiastical than historical. Such 
was his essay on the English Bible, published in 
the volume of reprinted essays, entitled Zhe Old 
English Bible. The latest volume has nothing quite 
so controversial in it. Its principal essay, the 
essay from which it takes its title, is on Zhe Last 
Abbot of Glastonbury (Bell & Sons; 6s. net). Of 
the rest, two are most attractive, the one on English 
Biblicai Criticism in the Thirteenth Century, the 
other on English Scholarship in the same century. 
But for general reading there is nothing in the 
book to be compared with the short paper on 
‘Christian Family Life in Pre-Reformation Days.’ 


It is becoming a little difficult to find new titles 
for the new books on Palestine. Miss Augusta 


Cook has chosen the title By Way of the East 
(Banks; 2s. 6d. net). The book is introduced 
by Mr. Marcus S. Bergmann, who describes it as 
‘most interesting,’ and ‘has been tempted to say 
novel’—‘it places the reader at a novel stand- 
point.” That standpoint is afterwards described 
as ‘British Israel,’ and just therein lies the novelty 
and the interest. For Miss Cook says frankly 
what she has to say, and is frankly what she is. 
For instance, she holds that the overthrow of 
Turkey is not yet, since Scripture shows clearly 
that when the ‘sick man of Europe’ dies it will 
be by the hand of British Israel; and she has 
already shown that Turkey is Edom. But Miss 
Cook, being a British Israelite, is also a woman, 
and when she finds Muhammadan children of only 
four years of age engaged in copper work in 
Damascus, and earning a penny a day (in modern 
money), she forgets her British Israelism for a 
little and is full of British pity. 


Close to Nature's Heart is the title given to a 
collection of occasional papers by the Rev. 
William M‘Conachie, B.D., Minister of Lauder 
(Blackwood; 3s. 6d. net). They are the re- 
flexions and recollections of a parish minister 
in Scotland in these modern days. And these 
modern days allow a parish minister here and 
there still time to study nature and to dip a little 
into old parish records. Mr M/‘Conachie has 
something of Gilbert White’s loving minuteness 
of observation, and more than his gift of restful 
language. 


The Rev. J. M. Lupton, M.A., hopes that some 
day a scholar possessed of the requisite ability and 
leisure will produce an edition of Tertullian’s works 
worthy of the author. Meantime, with much 
modesty and scholarship, he himself has produced 
a worthy edition of Tertullian’s De Baptismo 
(Cambridge Press; 4s. 6d. net). It belongs to 
the series of ‘Cambridge Patristic Texts.’ To 
note one feature only, it contains a_ better 
bibliography of Tertullian than is elsewhere 
available in English. 


There could not be a more profitable study than 
the study of the portrait of our Lord as it is 
presented in the various books of the New 
Testament. We congratulate the Rev. George 
Parkin, B.D., on: his choice of topic for the 
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Hartley Lecture for 1908. We congratulate his 
hearers, although they cannot have heard more 
than a fraction of this book. We congratulate 
the readers of the book. Its title is Zhe Mew 
Testament Portrait of Jesus (Culley; 2s. 6d.). 
We do not know how the canon of the New 
Testament was formed, but we think that one of 
the tests must have been the portrait which the 
book under discussion presented of Jesus. It is 
the test of every modern preacher. It tests Mr. 


Parkin himself as he presents the portrait of each | 


successive writing. He is well up in the literature 
of the subject (though we cannot allow him to 
describe the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels 
as the ‘ Dictionary of Jesus’); and he has studied 
the New Testament for himself. There could 
scarcely be a better subject for a course of Bible 
Class teaching than this. There could scarcely 
be a better book than this to base’it on. 


Mr. Culley’s series of sixpenny books now 
includes Zhe Clarion or the Bible, by the Rev. 
Thomas Waugh; and Szx Sermons on Social 
Subjects, by Mr. J. Ernest Rattenbury. 

To the ‘Methodist Missionary Library,’ edited 
by the Rev. John Telford, B.A., has been added a 
volume on Methodism in the West Indies, by the 
Rey. Henry Adams (Culley ; 1s. 6d. net). 


Professor Sayce has written a Preface for 
Creation’s Dawn (Long ; 3s. 6d. net). But it was 
not worth his while. The anonymous author has 
scholarship, but he does not recognize its 
responsibilities. He explains the Elohim and the 
Jahweh of Genesis as two separate Gods, the one 
the God of the pre-Adamites, the other the God of 
the race of Adam. And then he contradicts 
Professor Sayce himself, who holds that the ‘us’ 
of ‘Let us make man’ is a plural of majesty, and 
says that it is simply a remark addressed by 
Elohim to Jahweh. We have not yet reached the 
end of our discussion of these names, but this book 
does not seem to carry us towards it. 


Encouraged by the success of their Century 
Bible, and it has deserved it, Messrs. Jack 
have undertaken a series of ‘Century Bible 
Handbooks.’ The general editor is again to be 
Principal Adeney. ‘The first volume to reach us 
ison Zhe New Testament Doctrines of Man, Sin, 
and Salvation, Its author is the Rev. R. S. 
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Franks, M.A., B.Litt. Mr. Franks has done 
some work in the Dzéctionary of Christ and the 
Gospels, and has done -it so well as to attract the 
notice of the reviewers. This little book might 
have been another such article. It is a study in 
Biblical Theology. But the historical method, 
though it is so strictly followed, is always made 
the opportunity of an exhortation to repentance, 
love, and new obedience. 


Anything that Dr. W. P. Du Bose writes is sure 
of a good circulation in this country. He owes 
that to Professor Sanday. Some of us have not 
got at Dr. Du Bose yet. We are still somewhat 
dependent upon Professor Sanday’s interpretation 
of him. But the latest book will do something 
for us all. It is an exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Its title is Aigh Priesthood and 
Sacrifice (Longmans ; 5s. net). 

Is there room for another exposition of 
Hebrews? There is room for this exposition. 
For it-is so modern that its place is at the 
end of all the rest. It does not seek to wedge 
itself in between anywhere. Dr. Du Bose is 
occasionally mystical and much else that is trouble- 
some and disconcerting to his reader. But 
through it all he is always modern, insisting on 
values, making estimates that can be appreciated 
scientifically, holding up a merchant’s scales 
almost, and insisting that even the writer’s 
argument for the superiority of Christ over the. 
angels shall be weighed in the balance of ethical 
utility, and so be found worthy or wanting. He 
never says directly that the argument is an outworn 
argument, or an argument applicable only to. 
Hebrew Christians. He evidently believes that 
every argument has worth for us to-day. But 
he insists upon discovering its worth. He is not 
content with an interpretation that brings nothing 
out of the writer’s argument for modern life and 
conduct. 


A fiistory of the Evangelical Party in the 
Church of England—illustrated, and acceptable to 
the Evangelical party in the Church of England 
to-day—has been written by the Rev. G. R. 
Balleine, M.A., Vicar of St. James’s, Bermondsey 
(Longmans; 5s. net). It isa model denominational 
history. It is short enough for everybody. It has 
references to further literature for the student. It 
is in sympathy with its subject, and yet it is not 
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out of sympathy with the truth and with the 
history of the Church as a whole. 


Messrs. Maclehose have published a cheap 
edition of Sir Archibald Geikie’s Scottish 
Leeminiscences (38. 6d. net). Here is a random 
page: ‘A farm-servant in service among the hills 
above Dingwall changed to another farm a long 
distance off. He was found there by some 
acquaintances, who inquired why he left his 
former situation. 

*“Well, you see,” said he, “I wass not very 
fond of saalt.” : 

‘“Saalt! But what had sdalt to do wi’ your 
shifting ?” 

** Well, Dll tell you about it. The maister wass 
a very prudent man, and when a cow died he wad 
be saaltin’ the beast, and we wad be eatin’ her. 
Then by and by there wass a great mortdaality 
among the cocks and hens, and they died faster 
than we could be eatin’ them; and the maister he 
saalted the cocks and the hens, and we wad be 
eatin’ them too. Well, ye see, it wass comin’ on for 
Martinmas, and the weather wass mortial cowld, 
and at last the ould man, the maister’s faither, he 
died. The maister, he cam’ to me the next 
mornin’, and said he, ‘ Donald, I see we’re rinnin’ 
short o’ saalt, so I’m thinkin’ you'll need to be 
goin’ doon to Dingwall for some more.’ Well, you 
see, I went down to Dingwall, whatefer, but I wass 
never going back to Auchengreean at all, at all.”’ 

Some of Sir Archibald Geikie’s stories, you see, 
have to be taken with a grain of salt. 


When the late Dr. W. G. Rutherford published 
his translation of the Epistle to the Romans he 
moved the whole realm of New Testament scholar- 
ship. It was not only that New Testament 
scholars received a great classical scholar as a 
welcome addition to their number. It was also 
that the translation itself marked a new departure. 
The tradition of the English Version was not set 
aside. Dr. Rutherford had brought the Greek 
text and the English language of his own day into 
direct contact. Dr. Rutherford’s death was a 
great loss. But he had already translated the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, the First Epistle to 
«the Corinthians, and the Second Epistle as far as 
the eighth chapter. And these translations are now 
published, with a prefatory note by Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, under the title of St. Pauls Epistles to 


the Thessalonians andto the Corinthians (Macmillan ; 
3s. 6d. net). More even than the translation of 
the Epistle to the Romans, this volume marks the 
new departure. For in the interval Dr. Ruther- 
ford had thoroughly mastered the common Greek 
of the first century, and he is here uncompromis- 
ingly faithful to it. 


A book by A. Stacy Watson, with its arresting 
title of Zhe Resurrection and the Rapture— When ? 
—FHfow ? (Marshall Brothers), is in a sense a study 
in Biblical theology. But in a special sense 
it works with words rather than with doctrines, 
searching into their meaning, real or imaginary, 
and seeking out spiritual interpretations from them, 
interpretations which may be within them, but 
have to be found out, being certainly not on the 
surface. 

For example, Rev 71 is translated, ‘He that 
sitteth upon the Throne will /enxt- pitch UPON 
THEM.’ Then this idea of ‘ tent-pitching’ is traced 
throughout the Bible, and after the search for 
‘tent-pitching’ is finished, the word ‘upon’ is dealt 
with similarly. It is fascinating work ; and it has 
its dangers. 

Under the title of Zhe Terms Life and Death in 
the Old and New Testaments, the Rey. Lewis A. 
Muirhead, D.D., has published a number of papers, 
the title of the book being taken from the first 
paper in it. The other papers are on ‘ Eschatology 
in the Consciousness of our Lord,’ ‘ Eschatology 
in the Early Christian Preaching,’ ‘A Survey of 
Recent Literature on Jewish Eschatology, with 
Special Reference to the Consciousness of Jesus.’ 
Thus the whole book has to do with Eschatology. 
For that is the subject in which Dr. Muirhead has 
done his best work. It is a subject of which the 
average student of the Bible is wise to remain 
ignorant at present. Not because it is a discon- 
certing study. There need be no harm in that. 
But because it is impossible at present to obtain 
anything like a general consent of scholarship. 
We do not believe that even Dr. Muirhead has 
confidence enough to carry much Eschatology into 
the pulpit. But we welcome this book all the 
more on that account, for it is through studies like 
this that the final general agreement will come 
(Melrose ; 3s. net). 


To your ‘Westminster New Testament’ shelf 
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add The Acts of the Apostles, by Professor H. T. 
Andrews (Melrose ; 2s.). When it is full, none of 
your shelves will contain more value for the 
money. 


Our scholars have not the same facility as 
German scholars have in inventing theories of the 
origin and upmake of the Gospels. But they are 
not on that account entirely shut off from origin- 
ality. Mr. G. H. Trench has written a book on 
The Crucifixion and Resurrection of Christ 
(Murray; 3s. 6d. net), and he is quite original. 
For he has presented the Gospel narrative in the 
light of tradition, tracing each incident separately 
and showing how the Church has understood or 
misunderstood it. The result may be a little 
shaking of our faith in the authority of the historical 
Church, but with that there is a corresponding 
confirmation of our faith in the reliability of modern 
criticism. 


Professor J. H. Muirhead, of Birmingham, has 
published Four Lectures on the Political Teach- 
ing of T. H. Green. He calls his book Zhe Ser- 
vice of the State (Murray; 3s. 6d. net). Green’s 
penetrating influence, an influence which ap- 
pears sometimes in the most unexpected places, 
makes it necessary that his theory should be 
subjected to an incessant criticism. But a less 
sympathetic critic than Professor Muirhead 
would be less worth listening to. The book 
bristles with debatable matter, of course. But 
the most debatable may be the most salutary. 
Take the reference near the end to the protest 
made in 1900 by the six representatives of the 
Great Japan Buddhists’ Union at their Head- 
quarters in the Kenninji Temple, Kyoto. The 
protest is in the name of ‘the higher religion.’ 
Its purpose is to get Christian missionaries to 
‘assume a respectful attitude towards the customs 
and etiquette as well as the laws of China, how- 
ever rudimentary those may seem to be; and 
endeavour by degrees to implant the seeds of 
civilization and religion.’ Only thus, continues 
‘ the document, ‘will the sources of disturbance in 
China become extinct, and a new era of mental 
enlightenment immediately dawn upon the Chinese, 
with every prospect of the reconciliation of the 
Occidental and Oriental civilizations.’ Professor 
Muirhead’s comment is, ‘These are golden 
words.’ 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have 
published separately those parts of McKinney’s 
Origin and Nature of Man which deal with Evolu- 
tion (rs. net). 


The Rev. J. R. Cohu, Rector of Aston Clinton, 
Bucks, and formerly Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford, has written a book on Zhe Old Testament 
in the Light of Modern Research (Parker ; 4s. net). 
He knows the whole history of Old Testament 
criticism. He is himself an ardent Old Testament 
critic. His book is the best popular presentation 
in English of the more advanced results of the last 
fifty years’ study of the Old Testament, and of their 
reasonableness. It takes the place on the one side 
of the controversy which Professor Orr’s book takes 
on the other. Ae Baie 

In Mr. Buckland’s ‘Devotional Commentary,’ 
Genesis and the Psalter are each to occupy three 
volumes. The Psalter has been done by Dr. 
Elder Cumming; Genesis is the work of Principal 
Griffith ‘Thomas. The second volume—Geneszs 
xxvil.xxxut. § (R.T.S.; 2s.)—has just been 
published. 


Messrs. Rivington’s ‘Oxford Church Text Books’ 
are on the way to include every conceivable topic 
of Bible Class instruction. And so it was in- 
evitable that one of the volumes should deal with 
The Teaching of our Lord (1s. net). The author is 
Mr. Leighton Pullan. Mr. Pullan has succeeded 
in packing into the little book a vast amount of 
matter. And in spite of all that has been written 
on the subject, he has presented it in some fresh 
aspects. 


Mr. Gustav Spiller is General Secretary for the 
Union of Ethical Societies. Before beginning the 
enormous labours involved in the management of 
the First International Moral Education Congress, 
which is to be held in London in September, he 
saw through the press a little book on Fazth in 
Man. Faith in God has been the religion of 
nineteen centuries or more. Faith in man is to be 
the religion of the twentieth century. At least Mr. 
Spiller hopes so. But it is not pure Comtism. It 
breaks off from Comtism at the very word ‘ Religion.’, 
For Comte will have a religion in addition to a 
morality. Mr. Spiller is quite content with 
morality. He holds with St. James that pure 
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religion and undefiled is to visit the fatherless and 
the widows in their affliction and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world. It may be that to St. 
James that was only the outward expression of 
religion. To Mr. Spiller it is all the religion that 
there ever honestly is or ought to be (Sonnenschein ; 
1s. 6d. net). 


Mr. Elliot Stock has also published What is 
Truth? by L. B. (2s. 6d. net). 


It was a New Zealander, was it not, that stood 
on London Bridge and meditated on the departed 
glories of Britain? If he had been a native of 
South Australia, recalling with pride the beginnings 
of that glorious literature before which Shakespeare 
and Browning had learned to bow down, he would 
have remembered the Rev. John Blacket, and 
among the rest of John Blacket’s writings his Zarly 
FTistory of South Australia (Adelaide: Methodist 
Book Depét). The book is written, printed, and 
bound in South Australia, and it is only one of 
many works of the same author which will not 
only be remembered in the future, but which 
claim the attention of the religious and scientific 
world now. 


But the New Zealander himself will have some- 
thing to be proud of. In theology he will have 
The Christ of the Cross, by the Rev. J. Gibson 
Smith of St. Andrew’s Church, Wellington 
(Wellington and London: Gordon: & Gotch; 
3s. 6d.). It is not a volume of sermons. It is 
a volume of doctrine, both critical and constructive. 
It is, in short, an addition to the vast literature on 
the Atonement, and it is well worthy of a place in 
any selection that a man may make from that 
literature. Did we say it is critical and construc- 
tive? It is also ‘corroborative.’ That is the 
title of the third part of the book. And by 
corroboration the author does not mean the turn 
of a text or the root of a word, but the consensus 
of Scripture. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin announces that the sole 
authorized English edition of the Collected Works 
of Friedrich Nietzsche is issued by him under the 
editorship of Alexander Tille, Ph.D., Lecturer at 
the University of Glasgow. It is based on the 
final German edition (Leipzig: C. G. Naumann) 
prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, and is published 
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under the supervision of the Nietzsche-Archiv at 
Naumburg. 

The edition is to be a handsome one, in four 
demi-octavo volumes, beautifully printed and 
appropriately bound. The volume before us is the 
second and the most illustrious—Zhus spake 
Zarathustra (8s. 6d. net). The translator is Mr. 
Tille himself. We hope to deal with Nietzsche 
soon, and with this edition of Nietzsche’s works. 


Twelve members of the Church of England 
have conspired together to tell us what Liberalism 
is, and what it wants. Anglican Liberalism is. 
the title (Williams & Norgate; 5s.). Every 
essay is easily read; but in some of them, at any 
rate, there is more than appears on the smooth 
surface. What are these liberal Anglicans trying 
to do? They are trying to restate the gospel in 
terms of modern thought. They are in earnest. 
They seem to be in earnest every one of them. 
They realize the extent to which the modern mind 
is leaving Christianity on one side. They believe 
that every man must be a religious man. They 
believe that there is one religion for every man and 
that that religion is Christianity. But Christianity 
needs interpretation for every age. They are 
trying to interpret it for their own age. 


Dr. John Hunter, of Glasgow, is one of the very 
few preachers of the present day whose sermons 
lose nothing by being printed. Dr. Hunter’s 
sermons gain something. For they are long and 
elaborate, and their literary stateliness can be 
appreciated only by the book-reader. Dr. Hunter 
is not properly described as a man with a message ; 
but he may well be described as a man with a 
mission. And notwithstanding his popularity as 
a preacher, he fulfils that mission best by his books. 
His mission is to carry on the work which Dr. 
Norman Macleod began. It is the mission of 
persuading men that the Sabbath is as sacred as 
any day of the week, and that a man’s soul is as 
much entitled to sanctification as his garments. 
Dr. Macleod and Dr. Hunter have often said things 
which shock the externalist. But the child of 
God knows that they have the root of the matter 
inthem. Thenew volume is entitled De Profundis 
Clamavi (Williams & Norgate; 5s. net)—a good 
title. 
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Bmong the Wagazines. 
The Bibliophile. 


Can The Bibliophile live? It is the best sixpenny- 
worth in magazine literature up to the present 
moment. For the literary and artistic contents 
are both of such choice quality as can be obtained 
only at much cost. Can it live at this rate? It 
has only reached its fifth number with July (Thanet 
House, Strand; 6d.). 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 

The Editors of Zhe Oxford and Cambridge 
Review have returned to the ancient idea of having 
one supremely attractive article, whatever the rest 
may be—one piece de résistance, as the newspapers 


Contributions 
She New Gramaic Papprt. 


Dr. REppaATH, in a letter to the Guardian (Nov. 
13, 1907) under the above heading, says that it is 
incredible that those who wrote the letter could be 
pure-bred Jews, and suggests that it is quite possible 
that they were Samaritans. Dr. Driver, again, asks, 
Were they refugees of the Ten Tribes or Jews who 
had found a home in Egypt after the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 586? (zd. Nov. 6, 1907). But what- 
ever view we take an important question arises, 
How did they come to use Aramaic? ‘To suppose 
that Assarhaddon left a contingent of exiled Jews 
when he conquered Egypt will hardly meet the 
case, as the interval between the deportation and 
that conquest, viz. between 722 and 670, is scarcely 
long enough for a nation to change its dialect. 
The following points seem to favour Dr. Redpath’s 
view :—(1) The exact sense of N7)IN is at present 
unknown, and the Targum uses it for the Hebrew 
word for ‘altar’ in the case of heathen ; the letter, 
strangely enough, does not mention the altar among 
the things destroyed. This suggests that NIN 
means a particular kind of altar with such archi- 
tectural decorations as are here described, perhaps 
like the nyo37 n'a mentioned in 2 K 1779 and else- 
where. (2) Such a structure may have had its 
origin in Dt 2717, to which passage the Samaritans 
attached so much importance that they also insert 
it in Ex 20 between vv.17 18, (3) The phrase, ‘ We 


call it. This month it is a poem by George 
Meredith, entitled ‘The Call’ (Constable; 2s. 6d. 
net). 


The Contemporary Review. 


Last month Professor Burkitt had a short note 
in answer to Professor Gwatkin, of whose paper on 
‘The Raising of Lazarus’ an account was given in 
Tue Exposirory Times. This month Professor 
Gwatkin has a shorter note in answer to Professor 
Burkitt. Right in the middle of the number 
notice a paper (it should have been twice the 
length), by Mr. N. Macnicol, on ‘The Future of 


India.’ It is an observing missionary’s frank 
estimate of the situation (Horace Marshall; 
2s. 6d.). 


and Comments. 


plastered it with plaster,’ in i. 11 is reminiscent of 
vv.2-4 of that passage (see the present writer’s note 
on the phrase in THE Exposirory Times, April 
1908, p. 333) (4) The people of Hamath on 
the Orontes were among those who replaced the 
Israelites in Samaria, and they certainly spoke 
Aramaic, as the Avamaic Inscription from Syria 
(of which Dr. Driver gave a masterly interpretation 
in the June number of the £xfosztor) shows. ‘I 
should like to add in passing that Jnr in 1. 4 of 
this inscription, which Dr. Driver translates as- 
sembled, with a mark of interrogation after it, is 
equal to J who went. 

omSn and on, i. 7 and ii. 7 in the papyri, 
may quite well mean their dependants, adherents, 
followers, supporters. See Thes. Syr. PS. sub xdn 
and Delitsch Assyr. H.W. sub I jr. wads, i. 16, 
is nominative to }pan, Aa/du in Assyrian meaning 
figuratively ‘servant.’ The sentence means ‘the 
servants removed their chains from their feet,’ yma 
being merely a slip for pmdm. N. HERz. 

18 Darnley Road, Hackney, N.E. 
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Mcts rv. 35. 


‘REMEMBER the words of the Lord Jesus, how He 


said, It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ 
Ac 20%, 


We learn here, for the first time, that these are 
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‘words of the Lord Jesus.’ They are not contained 
in the Gospels or anywhere else in the N.T. 
But for this fortunate record of them, in Paul’s 
speech to the elders at Miletus, they would probably 
have been lost to the Church and to the world. 

The more grateful, therefore, we ought to be to 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles for having pre- 
served to us this priceless, far-reaching divine 
utterance of the Saviour: ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ 

When? where? and to whom did our Lord 
utter these words of Divine wisdom and counsel ? 
It is impossible for us now to say. We have the 
jewel without the setting. We have the text without 
the context. We have the lesson without the occa- 
sion which called it forth. We may speculate and 
guess about the original connexion and environ- 
ment, but we can arrive at no certainty as the result 
of our surmise. The words stand alone in all their 
isolated grandeur—one of the mountain-thoughts 
of Christ. 

Still, as the Apostle has asked those Daren 
elders to remember the words, and evidently ex- 
pected them to be able to recall them tc memory, 
we may naturally infer that they once formed part 
of the gospel narrative to which they had frequently 
and devoutly listened. Indeed, they could hardly 
otherwise have been expected to remember them. 
Isolated words and sentences do not, as a rule, 
take such hold of the memory, especially of a 
number of men together, as when they form part 
of some consecutive narrative or discourse. There 
is a law of ‘association of ideas’ on which our 
memories are more or less dependent. The words 
come back to us as soon as we are reminded of 
the time, place, or circumstances in which they 
were spoken. 

But if these words of Christ were thus to be 
recalled to memory by Paul’s audience at Miletus, 
it is evident that the same law of association must 
have been at work in the Apostle’s mind when he 
was led to quote them. He, too, must have been 
thinking of some part of the gospel narrative when 
the words of his Master recurred to his memory. 

Now Paul was giving a solemn charge to, the 
elders of the Church whom he was sending back 
to Ephesus, and was doing so almost in the words 
in which our Lord, according to St. Matthew (10), 
sent forth His twelve disciples on their first gospel 
mission in Galilee. Was that, then, the passage to 
which our text once belonged ? 


‘Go rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,’ our Lord had said. 

‘Behold I send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves. Be ye therefore wise as serpents,’ said 
Christ. 

‘Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in 
your purses, neither two coats,’ said the Master. — 

‘Freely ye have received, freely give,’ are 
Matthew’s words of Jesus. 

“Take heed to yourselves and to all the flock,’ 
said the apostle. 

‘For I know that after my departure shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock. Therefore watch,’ said Paul. 

‘I have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 
apparel,’ said the disciple. 

‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ are 
Paul’s words of the Saviour. R. BALGARNIE. 


The Manse, Bishop Auckland. 


SS 


“Tbis Gor.’ 


In the interesting and suggestive ‘ Notes of Recent 
Exposition’ for June, I notice a statement that 
‘when otros is used in a contemptuous way it 
always refers to a person who is present.’ There 
seem, however, to be several passages in the N.T. 
in which otros (‘contemptuous’) is applied to an 
absent person: eg. Ac 6! “Axnkdapey yap adrod 
A€yovros dtu “Iycots 6 Nalwpatos vtros Karadvoet 
Compare Ac 7 6 yap Mwvons 
. . ody oldapev Tl eyévero atrG—the point 
being that Moses had disappeared. So also in 
Ac 19% 6 IlatAos otros was certainly absent from 
the meeting called by Demetrius the silversmith. 
All these examples are from a Lucan work. 
H. W. FuLForp. 


TOV TOTOV TOUTOV. 
ae 
OUTOS . 


Datchworth, Stevenage, Herts. 
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‘Be shall Be caffed a MMazarene.’ 


On this translation ‘ Nazarene,’ R. F. Weymouth, 
in his ew Testament in Modern Speech, remarks : 


“A form closer to the Greek would be 
“ Nazorean.” And so everywhere except in 
Mark and in Luke iv. 34. But the recognized 
English form is “ Nazarene.”’ 


| Being accustomed to Luther’s translation, £7 sod/ 


— 
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LVazarenus heissen, 1 was struck by the indefinite 
article ‘a Nazarene,’ and misunderstood the ex- 
pression for a moment as if it were as much as 
‘a Nazarite.’ I see it is a misunderstanding of 
the English Version, but it recalls the question, 
whether this was not after all the original sense of 
the passage. The R.V. gives no reference to the 
O.T.; Tischendorf (edi#io octava) has had ‘(Es 
111)’ thus, in brackets, in difference from ‘Es 
714? or.‘ Es 403’ at Mt 123 38, Now I acquired 
lately from a second-hand bookseller the very copy 
of Tischendorf’s edztio octava, which Weymouth 
had used in compiling the Resultant Greek Testa- 
ment, and in this copy he, or his amanuensis, 
has struck out ‘(Es 111)’ and replaced it by 
‘Jud 13°.’ I cannot help thinking that this is 
one of the passages which the gospel had in view. 
And I am confirmed in this supposition by the 
parallel passage in Lk 155, where I think the R.V. 
correct: ‘That which is to be born shall be called 
holy, the Son of God.’ For ‘holy’ (&yos) is another 
translation of WVazzrite (see Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, iii. 497). 

And now the difficult question is unavoidable : 
Did not the whole tradition of Jesus living at 
Nazareth, and being called after that town, arise 
from a misunderstanding of this designation 
‘Nazarene’? It seems very whimsical to call in 
question the existence of a town ‘Nazareth’; but 
all examples for the transition of y into £=} adduced 
hitherto, for instance in the Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, are not to the mark. 

Especially in view of Jn 145 46 it seems madness 
to doubt of the existing of Nazareth. For the 
saying: ‘Can anything good come out of Nazareth’ 
is from Nathanael, whose home, Cana (212), is the 
very next place to the traditional Nazareth, so 
that it appears that we have here the example of 
such taunting as is common between neighbouring 
places. And yet the linguistic objections must 
first be overcome. Either the name of the town 
must once have been written with a soft s—and 
what is then its meaning? or parallel examples 
must be shown, sufficient in number and quality, 
proving the transition of ¥into Z Finally, a form 
of the name must be shown, apart from the con- 
sonant, which will explain the vowels of the second 
syllable, valap—, valwp—. 

I have looked through the whole name-list in 
the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath from Aagé— 
Qyalau, and can find only Bafes and Mafap as 


having any analogy with Nafap="¥2. But these 
two forms are not at all certain (see Brooke-M ‘Lean 
and Holmes-Parsons). For the literature on the 
name I call attention to Lagarde’s Ulersicht tiber die 
Nominalbildung; of older literature, Poole’s Synopsis. 

What I propose with these lines is to call forth a 
thorough philological and historical investigation 
of the terms or names ‘Nazarene,’ ‘Nazareth.’ That 
epithets have been misunderstood is not without 
example: compare in the Gospel, ‘Iskariotes.’ 
Goethe entitled his play Jphigente auf Tauris. 
Of a professor of ecclesiastical history, I am told 
that he spoke of ‘Gregory of Thaumaturgia.’ But 
the latter example is too ludicrous to be mentioned 
in connexion with so grave a question. 

Ex, NESTLE. 


Maulbronn. 
ee 


The Miafect of Peter's Mental. 


I HAVE not found the suggestion made below in 
any critical work on this subject. According to 
Mt. and Lk., Peter’s denial contained the words ov« 
oda, and according to Mk. the longer phrase ovre 
olda ovre éuiotapat. Are the writers of Mt. and 
Lk. reporting from a Judean source, and the 
writer of Mk. from a Galilean source? It is 
evident that Peter spoke the most pronounced 
Galilean, and it is probable that Mk. reported in 
the same dialect. Dalman says (Words, p. 81) 
that the verb for ‘to know’ in Judzean was YJ), and 
in Galilean 03, Thus ovx ofda in Judean would 
be YT) NIN, and in Galilean DIN NIX mv, But 


he further says (p. 284) that both perks were used 
in Galilean Aramaic—y? fo know a fact, and D3n 
to know a person. The suggestion I make is that 
in his vehement protest Peter denied both the fact 
of his discipleship and Christ’s personal leadership. 
In this case he might well have employed the 
Galilean iteration: DIN NIN My, YR sw md 
If this, or something analogous, stood in the 
Markan source it would account for the reading 
ovTE oloa ovTE eulorapar. 


J. CouRTENAY JAMES. 
Bowdon. 
ee 


Romans xr. 6-8. 


APART from a critical investigation of the numerous 
variations between the quotation (Ro 108) and 
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the LXX (Dt 3o01!14), Sanday-Headlam devote 
considerable space (p. 289) to a consideration of 
the sense in which St. Paul uses the O.T. in this 
passage. The difficulty is this. In O.T. the 
words are used by Moses of the Law: how can 
St. Paul use them of the Gospel as against the 
Law? Five distinct reasons are given for con- 
cluding that here the Apostle does not intend to 
base any argument on the quotation from O.T., 
but only selects the language as being familiar, 
suitable, and proverbial, in order to express what 
he wishes to say. The force of the quotation is 
obvious enough, but, with the exception of 
Fritzsche, who sees in the passage generally a 
prophecy of the Gospel, the following point has 
strangely escaped the attention of commentators. 
Dt 297-307? is Moses’ third and last discourse ; 
Dt 30150 declares the choice finally set before 
Israel, and is the work of D according to Driver’s 
analytical table (Z.O.Z. 72). Vow the words were 
delivered at the close of the wilderness journey, when 
the breakdown of Israel under the economy of the 
Law had been fully, and only too sadly, proved. It 
can scarcely be said that St. Paul sees in this 
particular instance ‘a correspondence between 
O.T. and N.T. (S.H.), but, on the contrary, it is the 
very absence of such correspondence that gives 
acuteness to his use of the quotation. There is 
no longer need to say, ‘Who will go up into 
heaven?’ For that had been proved impossible 
by the old method of righteousness by law, but 
heaven has been brought down to men by 
Christ. There is no need to search the deep 
(tiv &Bvocov), for Christ is risen from among 
the dead. My «imys of the R. Text is rendered 
in the imperative (‘say not’), thus weakening the 
suggested emphasis. The phrase, repeated in 
Deut. ‘that thou shouldest say,’ is met by St. Paul 
in the emphatic ‘¢iow mayest not say.’ 

Wistful expostulation breathes through the whole 
passage in Deut., but apostolic exultation suffuses 
the fine rhetoric of its evangelic setting in 
‘Romans. MEREDITH J. HUGHES. | 

Colwyn Bay. 


She Mame mim. 


ProressoR NESTLE in the last number of THE 
Expository Times asks for an explanation of my 


abbreviated statement regarding the name fn’. | 


The facts, as we now know them, thanks to Assyrio” 
logical discovery, are as follows. 

The name first appears in documents of the 
Khammu-rabi period, under the form of Yaum, ze. 
Yahu, 17. 

It was the name not of a Babylonian, but of a 
West Semitic or ‘Amorite’ god, and is found only 
in the proper names of those West Semitic settlers 
in Babylonia who were called ‘ Amorites’ by the 
Babylonians. ‘The land of the Amorites’ denoted 
Syria and Palestine, but recent discoveries incline 
me to believe that its political centre was Harran. 

The name was regarded as equivalent to clu 
‘god,’ and consequently could be replaced by zd 
in proper names. We may conclude from this 
that Yahu was either the supreme or the sole god 
recognized by certain of the ‘ Amorite’ tribes.1 

The etymology of the name was unknown, and 
the Babylonian lexicographers explained it by their 
word yét, ‘myself’ (83, 1-18, 1332, Odv. ii, 2). 
In this document, by the way, we find zu Yahu, 
‘El, z.e. Yahu,’ corresponding with Yahveh Elohim 
in Genesis. 

The name continued to be used in Babylonia, 
presumably by persons of West Semitic descent, 
throughout the Kassite period which followed the 
Khammurabi age. Professor Clay has found it 
spelt in various ways during this period, and he 
has also found by the side of the masculine Yau 
(Yahu) the feminine Yafitum. The feminine form 
was already presupposed in the etymology (yét’) 
assigned to the masculine Yahu by the Babylonian 
lexicographers. 

As the feminine Assurit stands by the side of 
the masculine Assur, so Yafitum stands by the side 
of Yaum, and as Yaum is letter for letter the Heb. 
ym, so Yatitum is letter for letter m1. 

So much for the Assyriological evidence. On 
the Hebrew side 7m is a feminine form when 
compared with 17°. All trace of a feminine signifi- 
cation, however, had disappeared from the name 
as far back as we can follow the history of Israel, 
and those who, like myself, reject the fashionable 
theories about the age and composition of the 
Pentateuch, are bound to hold that in the time of 
Moses there was no distinction in sense between 
ym) and mn’. There was no longer any more con- 


1 Jt is, perhaps, worth notice that the character, which was 
originally a picture of the vase in which oil and milk were 
offered to the gods, had as equivalent values 2/7 (‘god’) and 
yau (Sa, i, 18). 
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sciousness of the true grammatical nature of mm 
than there is in the mind of the German of the 
original feminine character of the word AZond. 

As in Babylonia, so in Israel, the etymology of 
the name was unknown, and in Ex 31/4 we have, 
accordingly, a Hebrew attempt at a derivation 
parallel to that of the Babylonian lexicographers 
which I have already mentioned. Here the word 
is explained as if it were an analogous formation to 
apy) and similar words, and is transmuted into the 
hypothetical, but never existent, M7", just as the 
Babylonian scribes transmuted it into the equally 
non-existent dt. Biblical critics, resting their 
case on Ex 6%, have sometimes averred that Ex 3!4 


In Be 


Professor Sanday is at present engaged upon the 
article BrBLe for the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
£thics. As soon as it is finished he will turn to 
the Life of Christ. The University of Oxford has 
granted him a year’s dispensation from lecturing 
that he may devote himself entirely to this, the 
great work of his life. 


Professor Sanday. 


Professor Cheyne’s Successor. 


The Rev. G. A. Cooke, Chaplain to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, has been appointed Oriel Professor of 
the Interpretation of Holy Scripture in Oxford, in 
succession to Canon T. K. Cheyne. Mr. Cooke 
was formerly Chaplain and Fellow of Magdalen 
College. In 1892 he issued a pamphlet on Zhe 
Lfistory and Song of Deborah. He was then 
Hebrew Lecturer at St. John’s and Wadham Col- 
leges. His most important book, A ZextBook of 
North Semitic Inscriptions, was published in 1903. 
He was trained under Professor Driver, of whom 
he wrote an appreciation for THE ExXposiToRy 
TIMES, September, 1898 (vol. ix. p. 535). 


The Revised Version. 


Students of the English Bible should note that 
the University of Cambridge has recently become 
possessed of a unique collection of documents 
connected with the Revised Version. They have 
been presented by Mr. Aldis Wright and Mrs. 
Troutbeck. 


is inconsistent with Gn 4°; this, however, is not 
the fact; in Gn 47° the reference is to the proper 
names compounded with jn’ like Yaum-ilum, 
whereas in Ex 3!4 the name revealed to Moses was 
neither Yahu nor Yatitu (m1n'), but Ehyeh (7°78). 


There are one or two misprints in the last 
column of my article in the last number of THE 
Expository TIMEs (p. 472): ‘Idigla’ and ‘Idigna’ 
should be Idigla and Idiqna, and ‘1173’ should be 
qn. In Professor Nestle’s letter ‘ingenuous’ is 
evidently intended for ‘ingenious.’ 


A. He. SAYCE: 
Oxford. 
Study. 
Encyclopedias. 
The Eastern Church and the Western Church 
are both at work on_ Encyclopedias. Zhe 


Catholic Encyclopedia, which has had a rather 
mixed reception from the reviewers in Americe 
(it has not been offered for review in this country), 
has got only two volumes out yet. But Zhe 
Orthodox Theological Encyclopedia, under the 
editorship of Professor N. N. Glubokovskij, of 
the Ecclesiastical Academy in St. Petersburg, has 
reached its eighth volume. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 


Professor Otto Schrader, of Jena, has accepted 
an invitation to deliver lectures in St. Petersburg 
and in Moscow on the Study of Religion. He 
began his first lecture with a reference to the 
Congress of Religion in Oxford and The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 


He said, ‘At the International Congress “of 
Religions which is to be held this year in Oxford 
in September, there will appear the first volume of 
a really magnificently planned work. It is Zhe 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics prepared 
by James Hastings, the well-known editor of a 
valuable Dictionary of the Bible. The Encyclo- 
peedia will give, in ten large volumes, a survey of 
the religion and morals of all the nations of the 
world, both in the past and in the present: it 
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will constitute a scientific investigation of the 
whole religious and moral life of mankind.’ 


Falling toward the Cross. 


Another small book by Dr. Mabie, as attractive 
both without and within as the book noticed on 
another. page, is entitled How does the Death of 
Christ save us? (50 cents net). It is an 
argument for the ethical energy of the Atone- 
ment. Among the fresh things it contains 
may be noticed the last Appendix. Dr. Mabie 
recalls the conversion of the late Mr. S. H. 
Hadley. 

‘One day after a long debauch, and with 
several indictments for crime threatening him, 
Hadley found himself sitting on the top of a 
liquor barrel in a saloon. In his dazed con- 
dition he fell into a mood almost of despair. All 
at once, however, there came floating to his brain 
a remembrance of the Cross of Calvary, and the 
Saviour who hung upon it. He felt strangely 
roused to try and go to that cross. Suiting his 
action to his materialized thought he climbed 
down from the barrel to “go,” as he said, ‘‘to 
the cross.” But as he did so, he fell head- 
long on the floor. “But,” said Hadley, “I fell 
toward the cross, and Jesus picked me up. 
Glory to His name!” Hadley’s account of his 
falling, and then rising again, had the whole 
philosophy of salvation in it.’ 


Aaron’s Blessing? 


Something has been said on another page 
about Aaron’s Breastplate. Let something be 
said here about Aaron’s Blessing. They are 
both dealt with in the volume of addresses which 
Dr. Rendel Harris has just published. For the 
Breastplate and the Blessing are the two things, 
and the only two things, which he could find to 
carry off as legitimate Christian spoil when he 
went raiding in the ritual of the sanctuary. 


The blessing is found in Nu 67427— 

‘On this wise ye shall bless the children of 
Israel, saying unto them: 

The Lord bless thee, and keep thee : 

The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee: 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace. 


So shall they put my name upon the children 
of Israel; and I will bless them.’ 


Now, in order to approach this passage as a 
preacher, Dr. Rendel Harris begins by pointing 
out that the Scriptures are rich, characteristically 
rich, uniquely rich, in the matter of doxologies 
and of benedictions. What is the difference 
between them? The doxology—therewith bless — 
we God; the benediction—therewith bless we 
man. An example of the doxology—is there a 
better ?—is in Jude #4: ‘Now unto him that is able 
to guard you from stumbling, and to set you 
before the presence of his glory without blemish in 
exceeding joy, to the only God our Saviour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, majesty, 
dominion and power, before all time, and now, 
and for evermore.’ Of the benediction the New 
Testament example is ‘The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all’ 
(21Co 13%), 


And this leads Dr. Rendel Harris to say that 
there is room for another book yet. It is a 
collection of the doxologies and the benedictions 
of the Bible. ‘What a lovely little book would 
be made by the process of selection. What 
mountain-tops of dogma would be_ reached. 
What Pisgah heights of Christian experience 
would be rolled out before our eyes and before 
our feet—that is to say, before our faith—so that 
we might acknowledge the grace and possess the 
land which the Lord our God giveth us.’ And 
Aaron’s Blessing would be found in the volume. 


But when Dr. Rendel Harris returns to Aaron’s 
Blessing he is content to make it the thread upon 
which to string a discussion of the difference 
between mediate and immediate illumination. 
We shall not follow him into that. 


We shall notice first of all that the breastplate 
is first. For the breastplate is the intercession. 
And in all the experiences of life the intercession 
precedes the benediction. 


We notice next that in the blessing, as on the 
breastplate, the tribes of Israel are remembered 
separately. The Lord bless ¢hee—each tribe by 
itself, each family apart, each individual. The 
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classical example and encouragement is the r2tst 
Psalm—‘ He that keepeth ¢hee will not slumber 
. the Lord shall keep ¢#y going out and ¢hy 


coming in.’ 


But if each individual is remembered, there is 
a remembrance alsa of the solidarity of the Israel 
of God. Some one has noticed that in the Hebrew 
tongue, apart from the name Jahweh, which occurs 
three times, Aaron’s blessing is composed of twelve 
words. Just twelve words, one word for each of 
the stones on the breastplate. And so the breast- 
plate is filled with the blessing, as it was first filled 
with the intercession. And the tribes of Israel 
are remembered both singly and together—‘ the 
Lord bless thee, and keep thee.’ 


There are three clauses in the blessing. And 
the name of God occurs in each of the three. Our 
fathers would not have hesitated to find the three 
persons of the Trinity there. We must hesitate. 
But we are allowed to notice that the three clauses 
of the Old Testament Benediction correspond to 
the three clauses of the New. ‘The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee’ corresponds with ‘the love 
of God.’ ‘The Lord make his face shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee’ corresponds 
to ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘The 
Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace’ corresponds to ‘the communion of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all.’ 


And so there are three things in Aaron’s 
blessing. There is the love of God seen in 
keeping. Dr. Elder Cumming, in a Keswick 
address, pointed out that there are five prayers 
for ‘keeping’ in the Bible, and eighteen promises, 
nine in the Old Testament, and nine in the New. 
There is, next, the grace of God, best seen by us 
in the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. For we 
have sinned and come short. And when we expect 
anger, we find mercy. And then there is the peace 
of God; peace after the Cross, peace of fellow- 
ship through the gift of the Holy Spirit—the 
communion of the Holy Ghost. 


Have we been anticipating? We are entitled 
to anticipate so much as this. But even in the 
Old Testament benediction, even in Aaron’s 
Blessing, God is made known as love, grace, 
peace. Notice the last verse of the passage, and 
notice especially the translation of the Revised 
Version, with the little word ‘so’ at the beginning 
—‘So shall they put my name upon the children 
of Israel. This is His name, and this is His 
memorial unto all generations—though it is the 
joy of each generation to interpret it more fully 


than the preceding—‘The Lord, the Lord God, 
love, grace, peace.’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. G. W. Thorn, Crouch Hill, to whom 
a copy of Gordon’s Zarly Traditions of Genesis 
has been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for September 
must be received by the ist of August. The text 
isp Dt 2% 

The Great Text for October is Dt 2929—‘The 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but 
the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law.’ A copy of Macgregor’s /esus 
Christ the Son of God or of Burkitt’s Gospel History 
and its Transmission will be given for the best 
illustration. Illustrations must be received by the 
ist of September. 

The Great Text for November is Dt 30!%°—‘] 
call heaven and earth to witness against you this 
day, that I have set before thee life and death, 
the blessing and the curse: therefore choose life, 
that thou mayest live, thou and thy seed.’ A copy 
of any volume of the ‘Scholar as Preacher’ Series 
will be given for the best illustration. Illustrations 
must be received by the rst of October. 


The Great Text for December is Dt 32il. 12 


As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 

That fluttereth over her young, 

He spread abroad his wings, he took them, 
He bare them on his pinions : 

The Lord alone did lead him, 

And there was no strange god with him. 


A copy of Sarolea’s Mewman and Beveridge’s 
Makers of the Scottish Church, or of Adamson’s 
Lord’s Supper, will be given for the best illustration. 
Illustrations must be received by the ist of 
November. 


The Great Text for January is Dt 3325— 


Thy bars shall be iron and brass ; 
And as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 


A copy of Dykes’s Christian Minister and his 


Duties, or of Graham’s Grammar of Philosophy, 
will be given for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 
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